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CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH MAB COMES TO THE 


ALTER CHAPPELL re- 

mained standing at the door 
of the cottage long after his sister 
and her husband had passed out 
of sight. 

He was stunned by the sudden- 
ness and completeness of the ca- 
lamity. He could scarcely realise 
what had occurred. It seemed 
incredible to him that Barthorne, 
a free man half an hour previously, 
was now a prisoner almost as good 
as convicted. This was not a case 
of mere suspicion; there was a 
certainty about the whole business 
which left not the merest loophole 
for hope to creep through. 

That card-case, those filigree 
earrings must, he knew, prove 
damning evidence against his bro- 
ther-in-law. 

‘ And all through Lucy’s folly,’ 
he thought. 

For the third time in Miles Bar- 
thorne’s experience a woman had 
upset the coach in which he meant 
to reach the goal of his life. 

Feminine acquisitiveness—femi- 
nine vanity—feminine disregard of 
warning—feminine disbelief in the 
possibility of any danger not im- 
mediately apparent and immediate, 
had induced Mrs. Barthorne to res- 
cue those articles which her hus- 
band laid out for destruction. She 
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had purloined them from a(to him) 
useless heap, destined to be con- 
sumed in the smithy fire. 

With all his foresight and cal- 
culation, Barthorne never imagined 
the possibility of such a casualty 
as this. He could have made affi- 
davit that all the London detec- 
tives might search his house and 
find nothing compromising in it. 
He had been careful and cautious 
to an extent that Chappell often 
ridiculed, and to no purpose. From 
a totally unexpected quarter the 
blow had come. Those accursed 
knick-knacks, the like of which he 
would cheerfully have bought for 
his wife, could he have imagined 
her soul louged for them, had com- 

his ruin as effectually as 
chests fuli of plate, as cupboards 
filled with valuables belonging to 
other people. 

*It was all up with him,’ as he 
said, and in a dim, confused kind 
of way Walter Chappell began to 
wonder if it would soon be ail up 
with bim also—if he might not be 
dragged into the affair as an ac- 
complice, and hauled off to jail, 
there to await his trial for all the 
sins he had committed. 

If ever a man was suddenly 
converted, that man was Walter 
Chappell. If ever a man’s eyes 
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were opened to a perception of the 
deformity of wickedness, Walter 
Chappell’s were. 

Fear came upon him, and pro- 
duced instant conviction that, after 
all, honesty was the best policy. 
He turned sick with dread, and, 
though he promised no votive of- 
ferings to his patron saint, no 
stained window or communion 
service to Tottenham Old Church— 
no gifts to the poor of the parish, 
or almshouse for necessitous wi- 
dows, he did make a vow that, if 
he only escaped from the peril 
which menaced him, he would 
turn over a new leaf, forswear his 
evil ways, lead a better life, and 
never make another sovereign or 
crown-piece save in the way of 
legitimate trade. 

‘It is a bad job,’ remarked the 
policeman who still stayed in the 
house. ‘ Thatis right enough ; but 
fretting about things makes them 
no better.’ 

‘I am certain he had no notion 
anything of the sort was in his 
house,’ answered Chappell, more 
because he desired to make some 
reply than for any other reason. 

The policeman shook his head, 
and smiled. ‘ Likely not,’ he said. 
* People don’t generally keep such 
things lying about loose, if they 
know where they came from. I 
should say, now, he had no notion 
anything of the sort was in his 
house.’ 

‘Are you going to stay here 
long? asked the other despe- 
rately. 

‘Well, yes. I suspect my mate 
can’t be back yet awhile, and it 
will take a tidyish time to search 
the premises thoroughly. We 
haven’t found much so far, you see.’ 

‘I do not believe there is any- 
thing more to find,’ answered 
Chappell; ‘and I have no doubt 
my sister will be able to account 

satisfactorily for having those ar- 
' ticles in her possession. She is 
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fond of jewelry and bargains, 
and , 

‘Perhaps you don’t happen to 
know where that there card-case 
and these slight-looking earrings 
came from?’ 

‘No, that I don’t,’ returned 
Chappell. ‘She never showed 
them to me; and I do not know 
how or where she got them.’ 

‘Where she got them is a dif- 
ferent matter; though, perhaps, I 
could give a guess as to that also,’ 
was the reply. ‘But I do know 
where these came from. They 
were among a lot of things stolen 
last winter from Lane House, En- 
field Chase. We have been look- 
ing out for some trace of these 
ever since. Tortoiseshell card- 
case, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
design, rose, thistle, and shamrock, 
lined with pink velvet —silver 
hinge and snap, and initials en- 
graved on asilver plate at the top.’ 

‘But that proves nothing. She 
might have bought it from any 
one.’ 

‘She might; but then, you see, 
she will have to prove that.’ 

‘I thought,’ said Chappell, a 
little scornfully, ‘ there was some 
saying about every man being con- 
sidered innocent till he was proved 
guilty.’ 

‘I have heard a saying to that 
purpose myself,’ was the calm re- 
ply; ‘ but I fancy it is a great deal 
simpler to consider every man 
guilty till he is proved innocent. 
That is what we all do, at any 
rate.’ 

* Well, talking about it won’t 
mend the matter,’ remarked Chap- 
pell, ‘and standing idle won’t clear 
either of them. I’ll just finish the 
work he spoke of, and then go and 
see some lawyer.’ 

And so saying, he flung off his 
coat and waistcoat, turned up his 
shirt-sleeves, lit the forge fire, and 
commenced his labours. 

‘I didn’t know you were a 
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smith,’ remarked the policeman, 
leaning against the door-lintel, and 
idly looking on. 

‘Neither I am; but I have 
helped Barthorne now and then, 
and can do any simple work like 
this ;’ and Chappell, as he spoke, 
chucked about a dozen bits of steel 
into the fire. 

* What are you making? asked 
the other. 

‘Only a bar for a fender just 
now. I shall have to finish some 
chimney-rods before I go home.’ 

* Well, that is queer, too,’ ob- 
served the policeman. 

If he had only known how queer 
it was, this story would never have 
been written. Had he known that 
Chappell’s laboured breathing arose 
not from the severity of his toil, 
but from the agony of apprehen- 
sion he was experiencing, Police- 
man Blank’s promotion had proved 
a very rapid affair ; but, as matters 
stood, he had really not the faintest 
idea that before his very eyes the 
whole plant of a coiner was being 
destroyed. 

He had been sent to Barthorne’s 
to search for silver and gold, and 
other valuables, and it never oc- 
curred to him that the bits of 
metal Chappell picked so carelessly 
from amongst the coal-dust on the 
forge were moulds that had been 
employed to convert stolen goods 
into sterling coin. Even to the 
milling machine, which Chappell 
picked carelessly off the lathe, 
everything was destroyed before 
the policeman’s eyes. 

Then, when the whole mass was 
red hot, Chappell said : 

‘I must look after the child be- 
fore I do any more.’ 

‘ The child!’ repeated Policeman 
Blank, with a sudden sense of 
having neglected his duty. ‘ Where 
is she?’ 

*We had better go and see,’ 
answered her uncle. ‘Poor little 
thing! I forgot all about her.’ 
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They passed together through 
the kitchen, which was empty. 
Then they entered the parlour, 
furnished with some pretensions 
to taste as well as comfort. The 
front door was still bolted, as the 
policeman had fastened it when he 
went into the forge with Chappell. 

‘Mab!’ cried her uncle; but 
there came no answer, till they 
entered the bedroom where the 
discovery had been made which 
resulted in such a loss to Bar- 
thorne. 

There, with the evening sun 
shining in upon her, lighting up 
everything in the room, and bath- 
ing the trees at Harringhay in a 
flood of golden colour, lay the 
child huddled up on the counter- 
pane, her face hidden amongst the 
pillows, her right arm under her 
head, her left flung listlessly down, 
in an attitude of utter and hope- 
less grief. 

As the two men entered she 
started up, and, pushing her hair 
back from her face, stained and 
swollen with weeping, she asked : 

‘Did you want me, uncle? I 
—I——’ And then she broke 
down, and began to cry bitterly. 

‘Don’t do that, Mab,’ entreated 
Chappell. ‘Be a good girl, and 
dry your eyes, and I will take you 
to your mamma to-night.’ 

But Mab only shook her head 
in reply; and then it suddenly 
dawned upon Walter Chappell that 
by some means she understood all 
that had been going on; that 
this child, for whose pleasure he 
made the copper medal—the sug- 
gestor of such sin and misery— 
knew enough to convict her father 
and himself—to hang them, even, 
he thought, for Chappell’s know- 
ledge of the laws of his country 
was as limited as that possessed 
by nine hundred and ninety-nine 
persons out of every thousand. 

He had been hot enough coming 
out of the forge; but now he 
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turned as cold as ice. In a mo- 
ment it was given to him to be- 
hold Nemesis in the shape of a 
thin, sallow-faced, dark-eyed child. 
First his sister, then his sister’s 
daughter. Like Miles Barthorne, 
Walter Chappell felt it was too 
much, and so answered irritably : 

‘ Well, at any rate, stop crying, 
for heaven’s sake, and I will take 
you home with me till your mother 
comes back.’ 

It was noticeable that Chappell 
did not say father and mother; 
but Policeman Blank, who had chil- 
dren of his own, and whose heart 
was stirred with a great compas- 
sion for the small creature who 
was in such great trouble, was not 
a@ clever individual, and had no 
eyes or thought for anything save 
Mab, for whom he felt the pro- 
foundest pity. 

‘Why, that is the best thing 
you can do with the poor dear,’ he 
remarked approvingly. ‘Take her 
away with you. She could not 
stay here all alone; and the neigh- 
bours might only torment her, 
even if they did take her in.’ 

‘I shan’t trouble anybody to 
take in my sister’s child, you may 
be sure of that,’ said Chappell a 
little indignantly. 

He was more confident now. If 
once he could’ get Mab away, and 
ascertain exactly how much she 
knew, he might make some effort 
for his own preservation. 

‘Don’t cry any more than you 
can help, Mab. I shall have 
finished some work I am doing for 
your father in half an hour at the 
outside, and then we will go away 
to London together. You will like 
to go with Uncle Walter, won’t 
you, dear?’ he asked, with more 
tenderness in his tone than he had 
yet evinced when addressing her. 
She was a person to conciliate 
now. She had ceased, in his eyes, 
to be a mere child ; she was a pos- 
sible witness; and already Mab 
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unconsciously reaped a certain be- 
nefit from her change of position. 

‘Yes, she answered, ‘I shall 
like to go with you if I may.’ 

‘Then have your bonnet on in 
half an hour,’ said Walter Chappell, 
‘ and then we will start for London 
together.’ 

Often afterwards he wondered 
how he did it—wondered how he 
had been able to speak so quietly, 
to act so naturally, to think so 
rapidly. He wondered how he 
was calm enough to talk as he did, 
to finish his work, even to the 
chimney-stays he had talked about, 
to ask the policeman to give him 
a helping hand by holding the 
iron he was fashioning, to sug- 
gest the desirability of beer to 
that functionary, and request him 
to draw from one of the casks 
which had given offence to Bar- 
thorne’s neighbours sufficient to 
quench the thirst of both. 

Shortly afterwards Chappell and 
his niece left the house—not much 
too soon, as it turned out subse- 
quently, for they had not bade 
the policeman ‘ Good-evening,’ and 
been gone fifteen minutes, before 
the more diligent officer who found 
the card-case returned, and hear- 
ing of their departure, said breath- 
lessly : 

‘You never let Chapell go with- 
out following him !’ 

‘ What should I follow Chappeil 
for?’ was the answer. ‘There is 
nothing against the man.’ 

‘That is as it may be,’ was the 
reply. ‘At any rate, I must go 
back, and hear what is to be done 
now. Don’t let anybody in till I 
come back again, on any pretence 
whatsoever.’ 

‘ All right,’ answered the other, 
and closed and bolted the door. 

Meanwhile Walter Chappell and 
his companion were walking to 
London. He had asked which she 
should like best, to take the omni- 
bus at the High Cross, or walk to 
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the Cock at Highbury. Without 
a minute’s hesitation, she answered: 

‘Oh! walk, please, uncle; and 
do let us go across the fields.’ So, 
hand in hand, they walked down 
the Black Boy Lane and along that 
path which is a short cut over the 
4riangular bit of common which 
abuts on Hanger Lane; and then 
they climbed the stile which gives 
access toa path leading away to 
the Green Lanes, and at the end of 
the path, crossing the main road 
at the Tile Kilns, they wended 
their way over the New River and 
so to Hornsey Wood House, since 
pulled down, in order that the 
new Finsbury Park might not re- 


tain a vestige of anything old, 


picturesque, or romantic. 

When they had passed the old 
tavern—a drawing of which may 
be seen by the curious in Hone’s 
‘Everyday Book’—and turned 
sharp off to their left and entered 
the path which formerly . led 
straight down to the Seven Sisters 
Road, the girl, after first looking 
cautiously round to make sure no 
one was near at hand, said: 

‘I have got something, uncle; 
what must I do with it? and she 
drew out of her small pocket a 
curious foreign-looking dagger, the 
handle of which was rich in orna- 
ment, the design being marked 
here and there by precious stones, 
not, perhaps, of intrinsically great 
value, but which conferred an im- 
posing appearance of brilliancy on 
the pattern. 

Chappell had never seen this 


before. He turned the weapon, 


over in his hand, looking at it cu- 
riously, then asked : 

‘ Where did you get this, Mab? 

‘I knew mamma had it hidden 
away,’ answered the child. ‘I saw 
her take it; I saw her hide it. She 
told me I must never tell any one. 
She and papa had a quarrel that 
morning. She wanted to keep it, 
and said no one would ever be the 
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wiser; and he asked her it she 
was mad to think of such a thing; 
and he took it away and put it— 
you know where; and then some 
one came to speak to him about 
work, and while he was outside 
she took it out again and hid it. 
After the men came this evening 
I remembered, and when they were 
gone ’—there was a break in the 
narrative for a moment —‘ when 
the one man and papa and mamma 
were gone, I crept upstairs and 
looked for it, and when everything 
was quiet I thought I would go 
out and throw it into some ditch; 
but when I came down I found 
the door bolted, and I dared not 
unfasten it. So I went upstairs 
again, and lay down on the bed, 
and said my prayers and all the 
hymns and good verses that would 
stay in my head over and over 
again. I said them till I was 
nearly silly, and then you came, 
uncle.’ 

Prayers, hymns, verses with any 
good in them !—Could such utter- 
ances really have been in a house 
where sin had taken up a perma- 
nent habitation? Prayers, hymns, 
verses. Vaguely Walter Chappell 
found himself mentally repeating, 
in a sort of amazed wonder, those 
three words, whilst all the time 
his mind was busy wondering 
where the dagger had come from, 
marvelling how he should dispose 
of it, and puzzling himself as to 
what he ought to do with his 
niece. 

When once again, after crossing 
the Seven Sisters Road, they came 
upon the course of the New River, 
he paused, uncertain whether to 
drop the weapon into the water 
or not. Again, however, his good 
genius, which had come to his 
rescue more than once that even- 
ing, stood his friend. 

He was well known to many 
persons by sight along that route. 
He had traversed the road, indeed, 
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far too often to suppose it possible 
for even a small action of the kind 
to escape notice from some chance 
acquaintance who might be near 
enough to recognise him. No; he 
must run no risks. He must carry 
the accursed thing on with him 
still farther into the heart of the 
great metropolis, and there where 
even temporary possession could 
never be brought home to him, 
lose this fresh evidence of his 
sister’s folly and cupidity. 

‘Shall I take it, uncle? asked 
the girl, as they continued their 
course after that lingering look at 
the waters of Sir Hugh Myddleton. 
‘I am not afraid now.’ 

He stopped, and pulling her a 
little forward, so that he could see 
her face distinctly, said : 

‘Mab, you frighten me. In 
heaven’s name, when and where 
have you learnt all your wisdom ” 

‘I could not help learning,’ she 
answered simply, tears filling her 
great dark eyes as she spoke. ‘I 


could not help hearing and know- 


ing. Many and many a night 
when you all thought I was asleep, 
and you were busy, I have cried 
till I could cry no longer, with 
my head under the bed-clothes 
for fear mamma would hear me 
and be angry.’ 

‘Did you know what we were 
doing, Mab? he inquired, with an 
irrepressible shudder. 

* Yes; you were making money,’ 
she replied; ‘and mamma was 
always saying to me, when you 
had made enough we should go 
away and have carriages, and 
horses, and servants, and live like 
ladies and gentlemen; and used to 
be angry with me for being fright- 
ened when papa was out late at 
night. I always was afraid some- 
thing dreadful had happened to 
him. I did not know what; but 
now something dreadful has hap- 
pened,’ and the child, who had 
forgotten her sorrow for a minute, 


road 


began to cry again, quietly, but 
nevertheless bitterly. 

Chappell did not make an effort 
to console her. It was growing 
dark as they emerged from High- 
bury Terrace and entered the 
Holloway Road through those 
iron gates which stood opposite to 
the old station of the North Lon- 
don Railway. He knew she 
would attract little if any notice 
from the passers-by. Nevertheless, 
perhaps with that certain instinct 
of self-preservation which acts as 
an additional sense to so many 
persons whose ordinary comple- 
ment of senses would in extremity 
serve them but little, he selected 
the least frequented side of the 
leading to London, and 
walked far away from the shops 
under the shade of the trees 
which make that part of Islington 
seem so rural to persons accus- 
tomed to the more modern suburbs 
where groves of brick and mor- 
tar have taken the place of forest 
trees, and porticoes of a more or 
less pretentious design, with flights 
of stone steps leading to nowhere 
in particular, and great bay win- 
dows, affording opportunities for a 
fine view of over the way, and 
up and down the crescent, have 
elbowed creepers, and climbing 
roses, and clustering vines out of 
fashion. 

When they had walked some 
distance along Islington High 
Street, always keeping, as I have 
said, on the darkest side of that 
wide thoroughfare, Chappell sud- 
denly changed his course and 
struck right across into Barns- 
bury. In one of the loneliest and 
quietest roads which still abound 
in that locality he dropped 
the dagger, then doubling and 
twisting, the pair retraced their 
steps and made straight for the 
Angel. 

Arrived there, he crossed the 
then Pentonville Road, and, almost 





following the crow’s flight, walked 
on towards Clerkenwell. 

Where he had lodged in the 
days of his apprenticeship he 
still remained, and the mere lapse 
of time, to say nothing of his own 
uniformly good behaviour in that 
familiar home, had given him a 
pleasant sort of proprietorship in 
the house, where he came and 
went with a sense of greater free- 
dom than if it had been his own. 

For a man is never quite free 
to come or to go when he has a 
mother, or wife, or sister, or 
housekeeper, or servants, to scru- 
tinise his proceedings, whereas 
the old lady with whom Chappell 
lodged had her own affairs to 
attend to, and never attempted to 
obtain a vested interest in the 
young man’s business. 

He paid his way, and gave her 
very little trouble, and she, honest 
soul, never troubled her head as 
to what time he reached home at 
night, or whether, indeed, he ever 
reached it at all. 

It was in one of those large 
houses in Red Lion Street which 
are now let out in suites at five 
and six shillings a week for work- 
rooms, and tenth-rate offices, that 
Walter Chappell had resided ever 
since he first went to Nelson 
Brothers, 

He had begun with one small 
room on the third floor, and he now 
occupied three rooms on the first. 

Mab Barthorne knew her un- 
cle’s house well. She had spent 
many a pleasant hour there. She 
and her father and mother had 
often taken tea in the cheerful 
drawing-room before going to the 
theatre, or Astley’s, or any one 
of the other places of amusement 
visiting which was the only re- 
laxation Barthorne permitted him- 
self. 

She was familiar with every 
print on the walls, with every 
book in the room; no drawer had 
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been safe from her investigation, 
no cupboard in her uncle’s small 
domain held anything capable of 
concealment from her inquiring 
spirit. But now as Mab crawled 
wearily up the staircase, her little 
shawl awry, her bonnet only kept 
on the back of her neck by the 
strength of the strings which tied 
it, her handkerchief wet as if it 
had come out of a washtub, and 
her gloves damp with holding her 
handkerchief, she felt as if life 
even in Red Lion Street was not 
worth having. 

One of the things the world, so 
wise in many matters, will never 
know for certain, is the age at 
which a precocious child begins to 
have a keen knowledge of good 
and evil, so far as good and evil 
affect itself and those belonging 
to it. 

Now essentially Mab Barthorne 
was a precocious child—precocious 
in her sensibility, precocious in 
her sense. 

For many a long day she had 
carried about a woman’s heart in 
a child’s body. No need to tell 
her to be cautious and reticent— 
no need to put her on guard about 
babbling home affairs to the mul- 
titude. As Walter Chappell re- 
called the nature of the deed she 
had performed that evening, the 
words she had used in speaking of 
her own fears and trouble, he felt 
he might safely leave Mab to 
choose her own course for herself ; 
that any warnings he could give 
would only bewilder her, and tend 
to disturb that subtle instinct 
which already had stood her father 
—still unconscious of the benefit— 
in such stead. 

All he insisted upon was that 
she should eat a biscuit and drink 
a little hot negus before going to 
bed. 


‘ You must swallow it,’ he said, 
holding the glass, which she had 
already rejected, towards her. ‘I 
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cannot have you laid up on my 
hands now. They are too full as 
it is.’ 

‘Can they do anything to you, 
uncle?” she whispered, clasping 
her hands round his neck as she 
bade good-night, putting her lips 
close to his ear to ask the question. 

‘I think not. I hope not,’ he 
answered. ‘I knew nothing of 
the card-case or the earrings. I 
did not know till to-night where 
they come from.’ 

* Did you know nothing of all 
the silver and gold we used to 
have at our house ?” 

‘I knew it was there, my dear, 
that was all.’ 

‘Then how did you help papa 
to make money, if ——’ 

He checked the inevitable ques- 
tion he felt coming, and said : 

* Do not let us speak of it any 
more, Mab, now. Some day when 
you are older, when you can 
understand everything more fully, 
I will tell-you the whole truth; 
but I will tell you one thing, my 
dear, now—that if it pleases God 
that no harm comes to me through 
this matter, I will try to be a 
better man in the future than I 
have ever been in the past; yes 
whether harm comes or not, I will 
try hard.’ 

And thus Walter Chappell pub- 
lished the vow he had made stand- 
ing beside the cottage door at 
West Green. 

After his niece was in bed and 
asleep, he started off in search of 
a lawyer to undertake Barthorne’s 
defence. He knew of one residing 
in Guildford Street, willing to 
attend business at any hour of the 
day or night: to him—avoiding 
the House of Correction on his 
way—Chappell accordingly went. 
By the time he had told the 
solicitor all he wished to tell him 
—or ever, in fact, meant to tell any 
one concerning the business —and 
had again reached Red Lion Street, 
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it was growing late, or rather 

for eleven o'clock had struck 
St. James’, Clerkenwell, before 
left his lodgings for Mr. W: 

house, and as he turned 

Snow Hill, which route 
selected on his way home, he 

St. Sepulchre’s chime out first the 
four quarters making a perfect 
hour, and then solemnly ons. 

Entering Red Lion Street, not 
from Clerkenwell Green or St. 
John’s Gate side, but from an 
obscure little lane running almost 
parallel with Cow Cross Street, 
Chappell noticed a man standing 
on the opposite side of the way, 
looking up at the windows of the 
house he occupied. 

With a steady tread, Chappell 
paced on towards Clerkenwell 
Green, and then made his way 
down the alley leading to St. 
John’s Square, and thence to Red 
Lion Street. 

The man was still on the 
opposite side of the way, engaged 
at the moment in an apparent 
attempt to light a pipe. 

Then the young man knew he 
was suspected and watched. 

‘Let them watch,’ he thought, 
‘they can prove nothing against 
me now.’ 

About the same hour when 
Chappell made that mental ob- 
servation the policeman left in 
charge of Barthorne’s cottage at 
West Green, feeling, after a long 
sleep in an arm-chair, somewhat 
stiff and chilly, rose in order to 
stretch himself, and walked to- 
wards the door with the intention 
of looking out and seeing what 
sort of night it was. 

As he stood, only half awake, 
fumbling first for the latch and 
then for the bolt, there was a 
report as if a cannon had been 
fired off at his ear, there was a 
flash of light in the «mithy, 
followed a crashing of bricks 
as if fifty Irish labourers had let 
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their hods fall from the top of a 
house. 

It seemed as if a whole pane of 
glass could not be left in the 
cottage, and, in a panic of fear, 
the man somehow opened the 
door and rushed out into the 
night. 

When morning dawned it was 
found that the whole of Barthorne’s 
forge had been blown out. There 
was a huge rent in the side of the 
smithy, the bellows were in ribbons, 
of the forge not one brick remained 
on another. The tools were scat- 
tered about in all directions, and 
the glass in the skylight lay 
shivered round the garden and the 
adjacent fields. 

How it was blown up the au- 
thorities never could discover ; why 
it was blown up, those most in- 
terested in Barthorne’s secrets 
were utterly unable to imagine; 
not a trace of anything suspicious 
was found amongst the débris, save 
some particles of copper adhering 
to fragments of fire-clay. The 
police had a theory that Barthorne 
must have possessed a hidden 
furnace, where all the plate he 
was supposed to have stolen was 
at once melted down ; and this idea 
received confirmation from the fact 
that beyond the card-case and the 
filigree earrings, no article of value, 
save what the accused had legiti- 
mately purchased, could be found 
on his premises, and that the most 
diligent inquiry, and enormous 
offers of reward, failed to discover 
where any of the stolen goods had 
been disposed of—save in one in- 
stance, and that exception only 
proved the rule. 

Four days after Miles Bar- 
thorne’s arrest, a poor old woman 
was given in charge for attempting 
to pawn a certain foreign dagger, 
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made when a police officer was 
sent for by the pawnbroker. 

‘I found it, your Honour,’ she 
sobbed. ‘I picked it up in a 
street leading out of the Liverpool 
Road; I don’t remember the name 
of the street, but I was coming 
back from doing a hard day’s 
washing, your worship, and the 
lady would speak to my cha- 
racter.’ 

‘Now will you be silent? in- 
terrupted the magistrate; then 
turning to the constable, he said, 
‘ Some special importance attaches 
to this dagger, I think.’ 

‘Yes, your worship,’ answered 
the constable. ‘It was one of the 
articles stolen from Hill View 
House, Sir Alexander Kelvey’s place 
at Highgate, the time David 
M‘Callum was murdered.’ 

Walter Chappell, reading the 
‘Times’ at the chop-house where 
he usually dined, came suddenly 
upon this paragraph. 

He laid down his knife and 
fork, left the paper on the table, 
paid his reckoning in silence, and 
walked out into the open air. 

The fact of the murder and the 
fact of the robbery had not been 
made known previously in connec- 
tion one with the other. 

But now in a moment the 
dagger he himself had dropped 
supplied a hitherto missing link, 
which, truth to tell, he in some 
vague sort of way had always 
dreaded to find. 

Mab’s premature wisdom had 
saved her father’s life—that life 
so. nearly risked by his wife's 
folly. 

But Miles Barthorne was a 
murderer. Through all the busi- 
ness of the day—through the 
hours of the night, when he lay 
awake and restless, in the snatches 
of troubled sleep that came to 
him at intervals, that refrain rang 
through his brain, till his mind 
grew sick and tired with its per- 
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sistence as much as with its 
horror. 

Miles Barthorne was a murderer. 
The man who was lying in 
jail upon a comparatively trivial 
charge had blood on his hands 
—the blood of a fellow-creature 
who had never wronged him or 
his. 

Though a thousand witnesses 
came forward to prove an alibi, 
Walter Chappell felt he could 
never be persuaded of his inno- 


cence. 





Above Suspicion. 


‘ He murdered the man,’ thought 
Chappell, ‘ and if that dagger had 
been found in his house, they 
would have hung him to a cer- 
tainty.’ 

As matters turned out after- 
wards, however, Barthorne’s ac- 
complice in outwitting the autho- 
rities at the Mint felt that if Mab 
had left the weapon where her 
mother hid it away, the lives of 
many people would have proved 
much more endurable than they 
did. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE. 


THE GYMNASE DRAMATIQUE. 


OMEWHERE about half a cen- 
tury ago, M. Poirson, direc- 
tor of the then four-years’-old 
Gymnase Theatre, hit upon as 
lucky an idea as ever entered mana- 
gerial head. With a foresight and 
a gallantry which did him equal 
credit, retaining one moiety of 
his company (the worst) for the 
amusement of the good citizens of 
Paris, he despatched the remainder 
to Dieppe, where that very charm- 
ing and amiable princess, the 
Duchesse de Berri, was at that time 
staying. Nowin 1824 (the date of 
this experiment) evening recrea- 
tions at Dieppe were limited to a 
stroll on the cliffs or an occasional 
concert organised by some wan- 
dering musician; the arrival, 
therefore, of M. Poirson’s troupe, 
including the precocious and highly- 
popular Léontine Fay, was an 
event which the Duchess and her 
little court, not to mention the 
inhabitants, could hardly fail to 
appreciate as it deserved. So 
gratified, indeed, was her Royal 
Highness with these improvised 
performances, that on her return 
to Paris, not only did she use her 
influence to relieve the manager 
from certain obnoxious clauses in 
his privilege, which had hitherto 
debarred him from producing any- 
thing but one-act pieces and en- 
gaging competent actors, but she 
also took his theatre under her 
own especial patronage ; the result 
of which was that the obscure and 
ill-attended Gymnase became(until 
the revolution of 1830) the pro- 
sperous and fashionable Théatre 
de Madame. 

Poirson, naturally enough, neg- 
lected no opportunity of showing 
his gratitude for such exceptional 
favour ; a bust of the Duchess was 


placed on a pedestal in the public 
foyer ; and one evening during an 
entr’acte, her Royal Highness 
having expressed a wish to see 
some alterations which had been 
lately executed, he ceremoniously 
escorted her thither. Fancy his 
stupefaction when the Duchess, 
stopping short before the bust, 
looked carelessly at it for a mo- 
ment, then, turning to her con- 
ductor, coolly remarked: ‘ Very 
appropriate ornament for the foyer 
indeed, and a remarkably good 
likeness of Mdlle. Déjazet! M. 
Poirson, on n’est pas plus galant !’ 
To render this anecdote intel- 


_ligible, I must inform the reader 


that Déjazet, who had been for 
some time a member of the com- 
pany, bore at that period of her 
life a striking resemblance to the 
Duchesse de Berri; neither of 
them having the slightest pre- 
tensions to beauty. Had the 
sculptor presented a flattering 
image of his august model, it is 
probable that the intended homage 
would have met with a gracious 
reception; but as he had con- 
tented himself with simply copy- 
ing instead of embellishing, the 
Duchess found it doubtless more 
advisable to profit by so con- 
venient a scapegoat as Mdlle. Dé- 
jazet, and thus quietly ignore the 
possibility of any association be- 
tween her own name and the 
obnoxious marble. 
. * * * * 

The three prominent celebrities 
of the Théitre de Madame were 
Perlet, Gontier, and Jenny Vertpré. 
With the former of these I was 
intimately acquainted, long after 
his retirement from the stage, 
and still retain a pleasant recol- 
lection of many. an hour agreeably 
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passed in listening to his personal 
experiences and theatrical anec- 
dotes, of which he possessed an 
inexhaustible fund. Perlet was a 
comedian of the old school, and 
although (by his own choice) never 
a member of the Théatre Francais, 
had its traditions by heart; he 
had consequently very little sym- 
pathy for the ‘ romantiques,’ and 
Victor Hugo, especially, was his 
déte noire. He has embodied his 
ideas in a clever and tersely- 
written pamphlet, entitled ‘De 
l’Influence des Mceurs sur la Co- 
médie,’ which is well worth per- 
usal, and contains a masterly 
sketch of the history of French 
comedy from Moliére down to 
Scribe and Casimir Delavigne. 
He had no peculiar admiration for 
Rachel, but avowed a marked pre- 
dilection for Mdlle. Duchesnois, 
giving as a reason for such pre- 
ference the extraordinary sensi- 
bility of the latter. ‘We are 


astonished and electrified by the 

one,’ said he; ‘we felt with the 

other. Rachel captivates the ima- 

gination, but Duchesnois touched 

the heart !’ 
. 


* 7 * * 


Gontier, whose name is in- 
separably connected with ‘ Michel 
et Christine,’ and indeed most of 
Scribe’s earlier vaudevilles, was as 
popular in the provinces as in 
Paris; and I extract from one of 
his letters to his old comrade 
Ferville an amusing account of his 
projected visit to Bordeaux. After 
alluding to his success at Tours, 
where he found the audience as 
charming as he hopes they found 
him, he says: ‘I think of pushing 
on to Bordeaux, though I have 
not been able to come to terms 
with the manager. Of course I 
have no intention of acting—not 
the slightest—merely wish to rest 
a few days, show my wife the 
town and its environs, and in 
order to do that, I can’t avoid 
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being seen on the promenade and 
at the theatre. Some one recog- 
nises me, he tells somebody else, 
it gets about that I am here, the 
director hears of it, the abonnés 
waylay him. Have you engaged 
So-and-so? Not yet. Why not? 
Because—That’s no reason. But 
—No buts, you must engage him. 
And he does engage me, and— 
le tour est fait I’ 

Poor Jenny Vertpré, who after- 
wards married the vaudevilliste 
Carmouche, was not always as 
lucky in her starring expeditions. 
Writing from Dijon in 1826, she 
bitterly complains of her manager, 
‘qui a une téte de bois, et une 
troupe—Ah Dieu! il ya de quoi 
devenir chévre!’ 

* * * * * 

When I first became acquainted 
with the Gymnase in 1844, Poir- 
son was still at the head of affairs, 
but on his last legs, having had 
the imprudence to quarrel with 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society, the 
members of which consequently 
withdrew all their pieces from his 
répertoire. He fought manfully 
against this influential body for 
some months, aided by Jules de 
Prémaray and one or two more 
young beginners, but the odds 
were too heavy against him, and 
the departure of his last hope, 
Bouffé, to the Variétés, compelled 
him eventually to abdicate in 
favour of the present manager, M. 
Montigny. It was during the 
final struggles of this expiring 
administration that I for the first 
time saw Mdlle. Volnys, with her 
dark, expressive eyes and jet-black 
hair; she played with great spirit 
and vivacity in a little drama 
called ‘Le Docteur Robin, which, 
though long since consigned to 
the tomb of the Capulets in Paris, 
has become, singularly enough, a 
stock piece in Germany. j 

When M. Montigny assumed 
the managerial sceptre, his first 
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care was to put the company, 
which had been lamentably dis- 
organised during the latter years 
of his predecessor, into working 
order; and this was no easy task. 
Little by little, however, the bird 
makes its nest, and before a 
twelvemonth had elapsed the 
Gymnase could hold its own 
against its most successful rivals. 
Judiciously retaining a few choice 
veterans of the old troupe, such as 
Ferville, of whom Scribe once 
said, ‘ He has played twelve gene- 
rals in twelve of my pieces, and 
not one of his personations in any 
way resembles another;’ the ster- 
ling actor Tisserant, and the two 
excellent ganaches, Klein and the 
elder Landrol, the new director 
proceeded to complete as perfect 
an ensemble as possible by several 
important engagements, especially 
those of Achard, Bressant, and the 
charming Mdlle. Désirée. Before 
speaking of these, however, I must 
not pass unnoticed one of my own 
peculiar favourites, a host in him- 
self, the original and deservedly 
popular Numa. If ever actor 
could be said to be permanently 
at home with his audience, and to 
have established between himself 
and them a sort of freemasonry 
of look and gesture, so as by a 
single shake of the head or shrug 
of the shoulder to plunge the most 
blasé spectator into convulsions of 
laughter, it was assuredly this 
provokingly cool and listless in- 
dividual, with his hands buried 
deep in his pockets, his inde- 
scribable drawl and sublime in- 
difference to everything and every- 
body! Were I to enumerate all the 
pieces which owed their success in 
a great measure to this most sym- 
pathetic comedian, I should have 
to cite half the répertoire ; suffice 
it to mention ‘ L’Article 213,’ ‘ Le 
Premier Coup de Canif,’ and that 
delicious little gem ‘ Geneviéve,’ 
as artistic triumphs which no old 
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frequenter of the Gymnase, I will 
venture to say, has ever forgotten. 

Numa’s Egeria was Mdlle. Eu- 
génie Sauvage, a rather hard- 
featured but clever actress, who 
looked remarkably well en amazone: 
indeed, so partial was she to this 
becoming costume, that I can 
hardly remember having seep. her 
except in a riding habit, with a 
mouche on her upper lip and a 
very coquettish whip in her hand. 

* * * . * 


There are some people in the 
world who never seem to know 
when they are well off,and Achard 
was one of these. Enjoying an 
exceptional position at the Palais 
Royal, a theatre exactly suited to 
his powers, he abruptly quitted it 
to enlist (for the trifling con- 
sideration of 1,000/. a year) under 


.M. Montigny’s banner; too con- 


fidently relying on the efficacy of 
his parting appeal to his former 
patrons, ‘qui m’aime me suive!’ 
Manager and actor, however, soon 
discovered their mistake: the old 
stagers, notwithstanding the de- 
fection of their favourite, remained 
faithful to M. Dormeuil; and the 
regular public of the Gymnase, 
accustomed to the delicate and 
refined comedy of Scribe and 
Bayard, utterly declined to appre- 
ciate the boisterous gaiety and 
highly-seasoned farces of the new 
recruit. So that after a few abor- 
tive flashes, and a transient gleam 
of success in ‘La Vie en Partie 
Double’ and ‘ Babiole et Joblot,’ 
Achard and his pieces were gra- 
dually shelved; and this really 
talented artist was ultimately 
reduced to appear (horresco re- 
ferens !) before empty benches in 
a lever de rideau ! 


* Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galére!’ 


* . * . . 


If it may be said that M. Mon- 
tigny had in the foregoing instance 
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made a false move, his engagement 
of Bressant, on the contrary, was 
a coup de maitre. Had he been 
allowed to pick and choose among 
the élite of Parisian actors, he 
could hardly have found one 
better suited to the atmosphere of 
the Gymnase than this young and 
elegant premier réle, fresh from St. 
Petersburg, whose personal ap- 
pearance was as prepossessing as 
his graceful delivery and intelli- 
gent conception of character were 
suggestive of future excellence. 
It was a sad blow to the habitués 
in general, and to the old abonnés 
in particular (those antediluvian 
gentlemen who, night after night, 
occupy and doze in the same stall 
as they have done for the last 
thirty years), when Bressant 
finally forsook the Boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle for the Comédie 
Francaise, abandoning the boudoir 
of Scribe for the maison de Moliare, 
* Horace et Caroline’ for ‘Le Ca- 
price’ and ‘Lovelace’ for ‘Don 
Juan’! 


* * * * * 


All hail! enchanting recollection 
of one of the most irresistibly 
piquant little elves that ever gal- 
vanised mortal dullness with the 
witchery of youth and beauty! I 
fancy I see her now, that arch 
and captivating Désirée, with her 
look of a startled fawn and her 
bewitchingly petulant naiveté! 
From her very first essay in ‘ Les 
Surprises,’ (and what an agreeable 
surprise that was!) to her exquisite 
personation of Valentine in ‘Un 
Tuteur de Vingt Ans,’ how de- 
liciously attractive to eye and ear 
were her bright face and sparkling 
gaiety! That such was also the 
opinion of one of her London 
admirers, may be gleaned from the 
accompanying couplet, which the 
fair object of his homage pro- 
nounced to be ‘pas trop mal 
tourné . . . pour un Anglais!’ 
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TO MADEMOISELLE DESIREE, 
After having seen her act in ‘ Un Tuteur 
de Vingt Ans.’ 

(Arr—du ‘ Baiser au porteur.’) 

‘En vous voyant si fraiche, si jolie, 

Je me suis dit, “ Elle a beau te charmer, 

Toi, qui n’es plus au printems de la vie, 

D’elle jamais ne peux te faire aimer !” 

Oui, Valentine, adorable pupille, 

Auprés de vous, me dit tout bas mon 
ceur, 

Il ne faut pas qu’un pére de famille 

Demande, hélas! la place de tuteur 


* * * * ~ 


It would be an unpardonable 
act of lése-beauté to pass over in 
silence so fascinating a feminine 
trio as Mdlles. Melcy, Figeac, and 
Marthe; though not strictly con- 
temporaries, a short interval 
having occurred between the en- 
gagement of the first and those 
of the two latter, yet their dif- 
ferent styles harmonised so ad- 
mirably with each other that I 
cannot resist the pleasure of 
grouping them together. Malle. 
Melcy was a handsome and lady- 
like brune, with soft, languishing 
eyes and a touchingly melodious 
voice; Mdlle. Figeac, the lively 
Madame de Santis of ‘Le Demi- 
monde,’ I still regard as one of 
the most engaging and best- 
dressed women I ever saw on any 
stage; while Mdlle. Marthe, the 
rosebud of the Gymnase, with her 
slight and delicate figure, her 
infantine grace and unaffected 
simplicity, was the most perfect 
representative that even Scribe 
could have desired of that rarest 
of all theatrical rarities, a model 
‘ ingénue.’ 

* ” * . . 

Meanwhile, the authors had 
not been idle; strong dramatic 
reinforcements, such as ‘ Rebecca,’ 
‘Un Changement de Main,’ and 
* Clarisse Harlowe,’ had succes- 
sively and triumphantly occupied 
the afiche; and in the second of 
these pieces a new and promising 
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candidate for public favour had ap- 
peared in the person of Montdidier. 
There was a genuine earnestness 
and a total absence of convention- 
ality in his acting which I, for one, 
warmly appreciated; but these very 
essential qualities were lost amid 
the flon-flons of a vaudeville 
theatre, and after a short stay he 
migrated to the Ambigu, where 
I subsequently saw him play 
Montéclain in Soulié’s ‘ Closerie 
des Genéts’ with a dignity and 
real pathos seldom witnessed on 
the Boulevard. Montdidier was 
not only an excellent comedian, 
but in his moments perdus a poet. 
The following verses, gallantly 
dedicated by him to one of M. 
Montigny’s pretty pensionnaires, 
have been hitherto unpublished :— 


‘A MADEMOISELLE 

« J’aime la simple violette, 

Elle plait et charme sans art ; 

Embléme du meérite, on la voit, la pau- 
vrette, 

Parmi les fleurs des champs se tenir i 
lecart. 

Pour plaire aux sens elle n’emploie 

Nul manege; il faut la chercher, 

La deviner ; toute sa joie 

C’est de plaire sans y tacher, 

Suivez bien son modeste exemple, 

La beauté se passe d’atours; 

Et la modestie est un temple 

Trés-fréquenté par les amours.’ 

MONTDIDIER. 


The mention of ‘ Clarisse Har- 
lowe’ naturally brings with it 
that of its principal interpreter, 
‘la rose chérie du Gymnase,’ as 
she was appropriately and affec- 
tionately termed, one of the most 
accomplished and sympathetic ar- 
tists that ever graced the boards 
of a theatre. Though not strictly 
handsome, she possessed such a 
rare charm of expression, there 
was such a dreamy softness in 
her eye, so liquid a richness of 
intonation in her voice, that the 
most fastidious critic was con- 
tented to forget all faults of detail 
in his admiration of so winning 
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an ensemble. Her talent was like 
her person, simple, unaffected, 
and, above all, natural; there was 
nothing ‘stagy’ either in her 
manner or in her delivery; every 
character represented by her had 
been carefully and conscientiously 
studied; and so marvellously did 
she assimilate her own individu- 
ality to that of the type created 
by her that it became impossible 
to imagine any other adequate 
conception of the part. During 
her long and arduous career, be- 
fore and after her marriage with 
M. Montigny, the name of Rose 
Chéri on the afiche was considered 
a certain and sufficient guarantee 
of success; and many a now dis- 
tinguished author— Dumas (ils 
and Sardou among others — are 
largely indebted to her for the 


. encouraging reception of their ear- 


liest efforts. In private life her 
amiable qualities and domestic 
virtues were the objects of uni- 
versal esteem; and she died, as 
she had lived, respected and be- 
loved by all who had the happi- 
ness of knowing her. 
* . * * 

It was in 1853 that Dumas fils 
first made his mark at the Gym- 
nase with ‘Diane de Lys,’ fol- 
lowed soon after by perhaps his 
most genuine triumph, ‘ Le Demi- 
monde.’ On the morning subse- 
quent to the production of this 
latter piece a young actor, pre- 
viously unappreciated and almost 
unknown, awoke and found him- 
self famous; his name Adolphe 
Dupuis, and his passport to cele- 
brity Olivier de Jalin. No suc- 
ceeding representative of the cha- 
racter has ever been able to efface 
the recollection of its original 
personator; the inimitable tirade 
of the ‘ péche & quinze sous’ seems 
to come flatly and ineffectually 
from any other lips than his. 
‘ Aliquando bonus dormitat Ho- 
merus,’ says the poet; and the 
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worthy M. Montigny must have 
been in a similar predicament 
when he allowed this valuable 
auxiliary to listen to the insidious 
proposals of General Guedeonoff, 
and transfer his allegiance from 
the public of Paris to that of St. 
Petersburg. Were this the only 
instance of such incomprehensible 
policy on his part one might for- 
give him; but, alas! the manager 
of the Gymnase seems, as it were, 
‘to the manner born.’ No sooner 
has he ferreted out or formed a 
comedian (and, to do him justice, 
he can fashion one from the 
veriest stick that ever disgraced 
a barn) than some little cloud 
appears on the horizon, discus- 
sions ensue, and—he is gone. 
Indeed, the list of popular fa- 
vourites thus dismissed or sys- 
tematically disregarded can only 
be compared to the catalogue of 
Leporello. The natural result is 
that, good actors not being dis- 
coverable under every hedge, what- 
ever Liston’s country manager 
may have said to the contrary, it 
has become of late years more and 
more difficult to provide efficient 
substitutes for the absentees; the 
ensemble of the company remains 
as perfect as ever, but the general 
standard of merit is proportion- 
ably lower. 

This, however, is a digression, 
and Lesueur, with his droll ever- 
winking eyes, is waiting for a 
favourable verdict, which he is 
fully entitled to, were it merely 
on account of his wonderful 
‘make-up’ as Taupin in ‘ Diane 
de Lys’ and Veaucourtois in ‘ Les 
Vieux Garcons.’ In types like 
these, where a little extravagance 
is admissible, he is richly comic; 
but his humour verges on the 
monotonous in the long run, and 
the four acts of ‘Le Gendre de 
M. Poirier’ are too much for him. 
His wife,’ formerly Mdlle. Anna 
Chéri, would probably never have 
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aspired to anything beyond the 
grade of a dramatic nonentity, 
had it not been for one lucky 
phrase in ‘ Une Femme qui se jette 
par la Fenétre,’ which she dwelt 
upon with such gusto that the 
delighted spectators pounced upon 
it with rapture; like the cap- 
tain’s saw, it stuck in theif giz- 
zards; and if by chance, after the 
fall of the curtain, you overtook 
a solitary homeward-bound play- 
goer, the odds were you caught 
him repeating to himself, ‘ C’est 
qu’il est ¢rés-fort, Monsieur 
Schopp!’ 
7 * o * . 

‘Bis repetita (non) placent.’ 
Having previously spoken of those 
admirable artists Lafont and Geof- 
froy, I feel myself debarred from 
bringing them again on the taps ; 
although it must be owned that 
a notice, however sketchy, of this 
theatre, deprived of two of. its 
most prominent figures, the cre- 
ators of ‘Le Pére Prodigue’ and 
* Mercadet,’ can only be likened 
to a performance of ‘ Hamlet’ with 
the omission of the Prince of Den- 
mark. But ‘Mercadet’ and its 
author are not forbidden topics; 
and, & propos of the latter, I may 
be excused for inserting here an 
anecdote related to me many years 
ago, which I do not remember to 
have seen in print. Balzac, as 
is well known, was the most in- 
corrigible panier percé that ever 
existed; he was always in debt, 
and seldom had a sow that he 
could fairly call his own. But 
his financial embarrassments by 
no means prevented him from 
entertaining a multitude of bril- 
liant projects; and one of these, 
by a method peculiar to himself, 
he contrived to realise. Fancy- 
ing that his literary avocations 
would be facilitated by the pos- 
session of a snug little retreat, 
where he might pursue his studies 
without fear of interruption, he 
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selected a piece of ground which 
he considered available for his 
purpose, and applied forthwith 
to the owner for leave to build 
a house upon it; adding that he 
had no money, but that the in- 
tended habitation would be ample 
security for the value of the land. 
This arrangement being, strangely 
enough, acceded to by the pro- 
prietor, off went Balzac to his 
architect, and induced him to 
undertake the construction of the 
house, on the security of the 
piece of ground. What powers 
of persuasive eloquence the author 
of ‘La Comédie Humaine’ may 
have exerted in this negotiation 
we are left to imagine; but the 
result was a complete triumph, 
and Balzac was eventually in- 
stalled in his new abode, with the 


comfortable assurance that the 


house had become security for the 
land, and the land for the house. 
. * > * > 


That very restless comedian, 
Lafontaine, appeared at one mo- 
ment likely to be a fixture at this 
theatre during the early part of 
his Parisian career, and his name 
is honourably associated in its 
annals with ‘ Un Fils de Famille’ 
and Sardou’s ‘ Pattes de Mouche.’ 
But the nomadic propensity was 
too innate to be easily checked, 
and we find him ere long succes- 
sively playing ‘Le Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre’ for the hun- 
dredth time at the Vaudeville, and 
from thence, with one ambitious 
bound, setting at nought the tra- 


ditions of the Théitre Frangais, 


with a new reading of the ‘ Mis- 
anthrope.’ The last I heard of 
him was at the Odéon, where he 
created a certain sensation by his 
clever performance of Mazarin in 
‘La Jeunesse de Louis XIV.’ 
During the rehearsals of a piece 
Lafontaine is an object of unqua- 
lified dread to the author and 
manager, being perpetually dis- 
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contented with every stage direc- 
tion or change of position allotted 
to him. In the middle of a 
palpitating scene he will suddenly 
stop short; and, when asked the 
reason, reply that, in his opinion, 
he ought to be sitting, not stand- 
ing. ‘Why? asks the régisseur. 
‘I don’t know why,’ he will an- 
swer, ‘but I see myself sitting. 
However, as you don’t see it, no 
matter.” A few minutes later, 
should he be represented as sit- 
ting, he will argue for an hour 
that, according to his idea (he 
never knows why), he ought te be 
standing. If his cue be to enter 
from the right-hand coulisse, he 
is sure to suggest the contrary, 
and vice versd ; in short, until the 
whole preparatory scenic arrange- 
ments have been settled to his 
entire satisfaction, he is what is 
technically called a ‘ mauvais 
coucheur.’ 

His wife, whose début as Mdlle. 
Victoria was welcomed both by 
the press and public with enthu- 
siasm, has scarcely redeemed the 
promise she then held out. Her 
intelligence and devotion to her 
art are unquestionable, but the 
‘one touch of nature’ that can 
alone insure the permanent sym- 
pathy of an audience is wholly 
wanting. 

. * . * * 

A far more delightful ingénue 
was Mdlle. Delaporte, whose sunny 
smile and captivating archness 
were so young, so fresh, so truly 
winning! There was a charm in 
her bright, cheerful face, and in 
the clear, harmonious tone of her 
voice that still haunts me—one of 
those pleasant memories on which 
one loves to linger, and whose 
influence no lapse of years can 
ever totally efface. 

* * * >. * 

Joyous, gay-hearted Amédine 
Luther! who can forget her merry 
ringing laugh as the wayward, 
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capricious, but irresistible, ‘ Dé- 
mon du foyer’? Pity that, like 
her sister-artist, Judith Ferreyra, 
so fair a flower should have been 
doomed to such premature decay, 
and that her most appropriate 
epitaph should be, in the words of 
dear old Malherbe: 

* Rose, elle a vécu ce que vivent les roses, 

L’espace d’un matin!’ 
* a. ~ - ~ 


On the departure of Bressant 
for the Thédtre Francais, his 
place was supplied by Berton, also 
an importation from Russia. No 
two actors were ever more unlike 
than the newcomer and his pre- 
decessor; the one brusque, impe- 
tuous, and of an aspect infinitely 
more Cossack than Parisian; the 
other, in voice, tone, and manner 
the beau idéal of a polished gen- 
tleman. When Berton appeared 
in the ‘ Piano de Berthe’ the 
public stared, shook their heads, 
and muttered, ‘ Ce n’est plus ga!’ 
but little by little they began to 
discover that if he were not Bres- 
sant he was himself, and that was 
something. People became accus- 
tomed to his rough -and-ready 
style, and learnt to appreciate the 
sterling qualities abounding be- 
neath a rather unpromising sur- 
face. His subsequent performance 
of Gaston de Presles in ‘Le Gendre 
de M. Poirier’ was a masterpiece 
of consummate ability, and only 
surpassed, I think, by his Rabagas, 
which great artistic triumph I had 
the pleasure of witnessing at the 
St. James’s in 1872. His son, 
since last year sole representative 
of the name (alas! that I should 
have to say it), has already won 
his spurs in the dramatic arena— 
a proof that talent is sometimes 
hereditary. 


. * * * * 


M. de Talleyrand’s maxim, that 
we should be on our guard against 
first impressions, they being gene- 


rally the right ones, certainly did 
not hold good as applied to the 
early theatrical essays of Mdlle. 
Desclée. I saw her myself at the 
Vaudeville (I forget in what 
piece), and at the Gymnase in 
‘Les Fanfarons de Vice,’ and set 
her down at once as a mere nul- 
lity, with a wide mouth, a certain 
amount of aplomb, and no dra- 
matic qualification whatever. Such 
was not only my opinion, but that 
of the managers and public; and 
if any one had told us that this 
identical actress would in after- 
days re-appear before us as the 
world-recognised and exquisite 
Frou-frou, I think that we—and 
am sure that I— should have 
laughed him to scorn. ‘ Nul n’est 
prophéte dans son pays,’ the say- 
ing goes; and I hope the Pa- 
risians now recognise its truth as 
humbly and as cordially as I do. 

I can say nothing of this ad- 
mirable artist and charming wo- 
man but what has been better and 
more eloquently said before. The 
following mot, however, is too 
& propos to be omitted. Not very 
long ago, during some temporary 
repairs of the salle, the director 
and one of his familiars were dis- 
cussing the policy of re-opening 
the theatre on a particular day, 
or waiting till a novelty, then in 
preparation, was ready. The ma- 
nager was for the latter plan; his 
friend for the former. ‘ Mon avis 
est,’ said he, ‘ qu’il faut ouvrir.’ 

‘ Ouvrir, avec quoi ?” 

‘Mon cher, on peut toujocurs 
ouvrir, quand on a Desclée’ (des 
clefs). 

7. . * * * 

Nestor Roqueplan, in ‘ Parisine,’ 
arbitrarily classes the Gymnase 
among the theatres pas chic; had 
he consulted his usual gallantry, 
he would have reversed his de- 
cision. Pas chic, indeed! If a 
monopoly of the prettiest and most 
attractive houris be not a sufficient 
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“title to this much-envied diploma; 
if Céline Montaland, with her 
dark flashing orbs, the graceful 
Fromentin, Blanche Pierson, bion- 
dina e grassotta, as poor Théophile 
Gautier used to say, the bewitch- 
ing Angelo, and, above all, the 
sympathetic Pasca, do not combine 
every necessary element of this 
important monosyllable, then is 
beauty but an empty word, and 
Worth, with all his luxuriant 
fancy, a sorry bungler. ‘ Parisine’ 
is a delightful book; but there 
are such things as faux pas, and 
M. Roqueplan’s pas is one of them. 
* * * . 


Of all the members of M. Mon- 
tigny’s company in 1846, the worst, 
without exception, was a débutant 
of the name of Landrol, who, un- 
der the auspices of his father, one 


of the veterans of -the troupe, 
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played the young lovers in a very 
slipshod and ungainly manner. 
Exactly twenty-eight years later 
we find the same Landrol, no 
longer uttering soft speeches and 
incendiary glances, but gallantly 
supporting on his own shoulders 
the weight of half the comic ré- 
pertoire, and rivalling Pradeau and 
even Ravel himself in point and 
drollery. In him we behold the 
last remaining link between the 
old and new eras of the theatre— 
between the Gymnase of Bayard 
and Mélesville and that of Dumas 
jils, Meilhac and Gondinet. May 


his shadow and his popularity 
never be less, and may my own 
cordial tribute to his merit meet 
with a ready echo from the lips of 
every Parisian playgoer: 
* Wo alles liebt, kann Car/ allein nicht 
hassen!’ _ 


C. H. 








RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


CHAPTER V. 


DUST TO DUST. 


ERHAPS Mr. Lane’s life, 
though preserved by his 
steady work in school and his habit 
of much reading, was not altogether 
a healthy one at this period of his 
career. In his bedroom, which 
was itself a vault-like apartment, 
he had, on a prie-dieu, two white 
skulls grinning at each other in a 
small glass case. This was by way 
of cheerfully illustrating the sequel 
of a sexual passion. In another 
small glass receptacle was pre- 
served a human stomach—certainly 
a most unworthy object to live for. 
In a third was exhibited the brain 
of a man who had mastered many 
sciences, and ultimately died of 
congestion of the brain. The cere- 
brum and cerbellum were carefully 
adjusted as in the living head; 
and this was the organ with which 
man undertook to criticise the Di- 
vine will! 

Immediately over this hung one 
of the most ghastly crucifixes ever 
produced by a horrible manipula- 
tion of form and colour. Happily 
the prie-dieu was a shelf which de- 
pended from the bottom of the 
triptych containing this crucifix; 
and it was so arranged that he 
closed it all up, and effectually 
secreted it under a spring-lock, by 
merely shutting the triptych doors. 
The pernicious effect of these 
sights was therefore not extended 
to his domestics or any chance 
visitor who might stray into the 
room. 

After his lugubrious devotions 
Mr. Lane would repair to the large 
window of his sitting-room, in 
which was a broad seat, conducive 
to the meditative pipe. Here he 


would sit and gaze wistfully 
through his smoke-wreaths at the 
old sexton digging a grave on the 
churchyard slope. Sometimes he 
felt very weary of his secret burden, 
and wished that his body, too, 
might be left tenantless, and his 
bones denuded to furnish a prie- 
dieu, or be ground into flour for 
poor men’s bread. How was it all 
to end, he asked himself sometimes, 
all this labour and trouble, this 
secrecy and apprehension, this ab- 
negation and distrust of self? 
Could he really do any good in 
the world, or secure his acceptance 
out of it? Are deadly sins really 
forgiven? Or is the load of con- 
science merely lightened to give 
the will and passions play ? Surely 
that terrible sacrifice of Calvary 
would never have been consum- 
mated had God been merciful. 
Fatuous blindness, to reckon on 
mercy where ‘the Holy One and 
Just’ found none. ‘My God! my 
God! why hast Thou forsaken me ?’ 
The career of man seemed to Mr. 
Lane at these moments like that 
of the moth, which seems to be a 
free agent, and yet, attracted by 
some irresistible impulse, flies into 
the flame which inflicts upon it 
an agonizing death. Yet, come 
what will after death, death itself 
comes on apace. Of that no doubt 
can be entertained even by the 
fatuous, self-deluding creature 
called man. For how many dead 
men had that poor old sexton pre- 
pared the narrow bed? Some 
thousands at least! Say only one 
a week for fifty years, there would 
be two thousand six hundred pro- 
vided for; and there they are, too 
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at least all that remains of them. up and down a little while, then is 
And there he is, digging away still. gone. Now nothing but spadefuls of 
Inch by inch, sometimes three or four damp red mould, and rotten wood, and 






































inches at a drop, the old man’s lean brittle bones come surging up from 
shanks disappear. Then his old bent the world of the dead. 
body sinks out of view. His head bobs The dead men nearest to Mr. Lane 
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were on a level with his head 
as he sat in his pleasant oriel; 
those farther off were higher and 
higher—terraces of dead men, one 
above another, on the dismal 
slope. Along each terrace the 
corpses lay, closely ranged, head 
to foot and head to foot. Three- 
coffin deep lay the dead men every- 
where, till the lowest coffin, with 
its grim remains, rotted, and sunk, 
and slunk away, earth to earth, or 
oozing out, exhaled in the church- 
yard mist. Then would come the 
tottering sexton with his iron 
probe, and find there was room. 
Down would sink his old lean 
shanks and crooked back, and up 
would come the spadefuls of mould 
and mortality, clearing the space, 
making ready for the rest of 
another weary head. 

Above this garden of the dead 
the church rose gaunt and grey, 
itself a temple of the dead. There 
they lay, whole generations of 
them, huddled under the slabs 
which paved the transepts, under 
the aisles, under the chancel tiles. 
Some had crept to their last re- 
fuge under the very walls, so 
that when the bells rung out a 
full chime from the central tower 
the whole sarcophagus rocked 
and trembled over their crumbling 
vaults. 

Seldom were those bells at rest, 
though not often did they sound a 
summons to praise and prayer. 
But almost daily a ‘ passing bell’ 
told that some tenant’s quarter was 
up, that a wanderer was moving 
from his house of clay. Almost 
daily a bell was tolled feebly, as if 
the dead man had not paid enough 
for a few lusty strokes. Presently 
it died away ; then began again— 
toll, toll. And now a pitiful file 
of black figures creeps through 
the dismal, dripping rain and ooz- 
ing slime. This sorry group dis- 
appears for awhile, then is seen 
crawling about and clustering 
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round a little heap of mud. The- 
querulous tones of the old curate’s 
cracked treble rise and fall; one 
meagre black form is convulsed 

with sobbing, or perhaps with cold 

and ague ; and then what? for the 

living, winter winds and rain and 

mist, scorching summer suns and 

drought and thirst; summer and 

winter, toil upon toil, and sorrow 

upon sorrow, until the end, the 

faintly-tolling bell, the hole in the 

damp churchyard, the sound of the 

curate’s voice. And for the dead 

what? Is it ‘a fearful looking-for 

of judgment,’ or ‘the peace that 

passeth understanding ?” 

One sad November day the bell 
beat its hollow plaint for a girl 
who was ‘found drowned,’ as the 
coroner’s jury pathetically ex- 
pressed it, in a tributary brook 
which flowed into the river just 
above the abbey. She must have- 
been ‘mighty weary o’ her life,’ 
the sexton told Mr. Lane, for the 
water was scarcely three feet deep. 
Yet there she lay on her face, with 
pale hands clutching at the roots 
of rushes and water forget-me-nots. 
Perhaps some lover had gathered 
her a posy of them not many 
months before. Another day the 
beli tolled lustily with no un- 
certain note—and doubtless this 
time it raised an echoing chime of 
marriage-bells in many a waiting 
breast—for one of the local 
bankers, a pursy, tyrannous old 
man, had left his earthly taber- 
nacle, and set out on that money- 
less journey from which no 
traveller returns. Then the poor- 
had their turn again, and made 
the best of it. That winter they 
seemed to Mr. Lane to hurry out 
of this dolorous life more resolutely 
than before; no man waiting for 
his turn, but sometimes two or 
three jostling each other on the 
road. The sexton had to send for 
his son from Farfield, and the two- 
old men (for the son was nearly 
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as old as the father) had a merry 
time of it. Mr. Lane added the 
filial old man to his household, 
and supplied him with tobacco on 
the paternal scale, so that he ac- 
quainted Ada, the housekeeper, in 
confidence, with his ardent desire 
that the mortality in Pedlington 
might ‘never leave off no more.’ 
A cemetery was being laid out in 
another suburb of the town, and 
both the churchyards and the old 
parish grave-diggers were con- 
demned by anticipation ; but these 
ancients were quite unable to 
comprehend such a_ revolution 
actually taking place, nor did the 
slightest misgiving seem to suggest 
to them that after stowing away 
about three thousand fellow-crea- 
tures in their narrow beds, their 
own turn to submit to a similar 
operation might arrive. Rather 
they seemed to consider that all 
mortality, parturition, and matri- 
mony—in short, all the transitions 
of the human race—would cease 
if their peculiar functions were to 
be suspended. And as to the ban- 
ker, Mr. Lane felt pretty sure, with- 
out instituting any inquiry, that he 
had taken his notice to quit re- 
luctantly, and would fain have 
carried his purse with him when 
he went. But for those poor men 
and women, those careless tenants 
who left without notice, what 
change for the better did they 
anticipate ? What were they seek- 
ing ? Was it rest ? 

At a very late hour one evening 
toward the close of the year, Mr. 
Lane heard unusual sounds of a 
violent ringing at his beli, then of 
@ man’s (an old man’s) step in the 
hall, then a murmured colloquy 
and a closing of the front-door. 
In another minute Mr. Graves, 
senior, stood in the room. 

‘Well, Graves? inquired the 
master kindly. 

‘ He be a-going,’ was the partial 
explanation. 
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Mr. Lane had no clue to the 
name of the individual represented 
by that little pronoun, but it was 
a rule with him not to gossip nor 
encourage others to gossip on 
affairs which did not concern 
them. If some one of sufficient 
importance for his servants to 
ring the sexton up at this hour, 
and send him to toll the passing 
bell, were dying, and he, Mr. Lane, 
was not even aware of his illness, 
he evidently was not concerned in 
the gentleman’s decease. Therefore 
he said nothing. Graves already 
had the tower key in his hand; 
but before quitting the room he 
came with a half-deprecatory, half- 
triumphant manner close to his 
master, and, jerking his withered 
thumb back over his right shoulder 
in the direction of the church, 
whispered hoarsely, ‘ I’ve a-buried 
four on ’em. This makes FIVE.’ 
His watery old grey eyes lit up 
with exultation, and the word 
‘five’ broke out of the whisper 
in which he had thought proper 
to convey the information, and 
sounded more like a suppressed 
shriek than a loud whisper. Then 
pulling the scant grey forelock 
which adorned his brow, this ally 
of old Time set off to fulfil his 
professional engagement. Lane 
understood now that the rector of 
Pedlington was summoned to that 
interview with the Master of the 
flock which all shepherds, whether 
faithful or unfaithful, will have to 
attend sooner or later. 

For full two hours, at intervals, 
the bell warned all evil-disposed 
spirits to clear the way for the 
rector’s soul, and give him a free 
passage to the celestial courts. 
Mr. Lane, still keeping vigil, was 
regarding them as courts of judi- 
cature rather than as mere ga- 
laxies of power and splendour. At 
length the bell ceased. The soul 
had passed. 

‘ I suppose he will have “ benefit 
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of clergy,”’ the layman murmured 
to himself. This solitary man, 
who was fighting his way honestly 
though blindly through a legion of 
spiritual foes, and a region beset 
with perils of many kinds, had 
often wondered how it was that in 
a country which supports a costly 
and magnificent state church, and 
which boasts of having trampled 
upon all the enemies of the soul, 
and especially removed Roman 
scales from the spiritual eye-sight, 
a poor wayfarer is left to blunder 
and stumble in the midst of hostile 
forces, and no city of refuge is 
open to receive him, nor any 
succour reaches him when sore 
beset. The rector, it is true, had 
mumbled over a few dry sermons 
at noon on Sundays. These may 
have bristled with the panoply of 
righteousness; but if so, they re- 
quired a master-at-arms to select 
and distribute appropriate weapons 
to the combatants. At other 
times the faded curate used to 
take up his parable and edify those 
whom he edified, but Mr. Lane 
was not one of these. As long as 
the divine adhered closely to his 
authorities, or merely attempted 
harmless antitheses, he did very 
well; but as sure as he was be- 
trayed into analogy or interpre- 
tation, so sure was he to collapse 
ignominiously. Sometimes he 
would descant on charity and 
justice, but before he had gone 
far he would blunder into a slough 
of bigotry and malice, and flounder 
there, bespattering his hearers 
with silly words and unseemly 
phrases. When faith and works 
were the theme of his discourse, 
he would so shuffle his views of 
the conflicting schools of thought 
on this subject that one would 
have thought his doctrine to be 
that faith was wholly independent 
of the human will, and that good 
works or a holy life was generally 
the offspring of spiritual pride. 
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Mr. Lane wondered, as well he 
might, whether the inert rector or 
the inapt curate had ever helped a 
single benighted soul along the 
trackless waste of the spiritual 
life, and what sort of account 
would be required of the former 
now that his stewardship was 
ended and his soul had traversed 
the valley of the shadow of death. 
As for the hapless curate, there 
were men in Pedlington, middle- 
aged professional men, who said 
he could preach good sermons 
once, and had done so on his ar- 
rival among them, but that the 
rector (who called himself ‘a via 
media theologian’) had com- 
plained of the positiveness of this 
doctrine; and the poor man, who 
had a wife and five children de- 
pending on his pittance, had 
muddled and blended and pared 
and modified, till he exhibited the 
pitiful spectacle of a preacher 
maintaining with zeal which 
amounted to rancour a confusion 
of theology to which you could 
assign neither a habitation nor a 
name. 


‘Now what is it that I don’t 
believe, Bedford ?’ asked Phelps of 
his friend later in the afternoon of 
that day when their previous con- 
versation occurred. He had said 
nothing in the heat of his indig- 
nation at being reckoned an enemy 
to the faith by one who knew his 
heart, and could see that his life 
was in accordance with the faith. 
The Doctor knew how to ‘give © 
place to wrath.’ Besides which, 
he was always glad to have a light 
thrown upon his own conduct. 
As an enthusiastic lover of liberty, 
he might, in criticising dogma, 
have passed the moral limits and 
degenerated into licence. If so, by 
all means let him bear reproof. 

‘Now what is it that I don’t 
believe?’ he repeated. Mr. Lane 
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had well-nigh forgotten that im- 
putation on his chief’s orthodoxy. 
Since making it they had walked 
several miles over the windy hills, 
and felt again like brothers, look- 
ing over the purple weald country, 
with all its ‘farms and towers 
lessening t’wards the bounding 
main;’ and most devoutly Mr. 
Lane wished in his heart that his 
secret, on the one hand, and his 
faith, on the other, would leave 
him free to be knit together with 
Henry Phelps as one soul. More- 
over, he was nervously anxious to 
avoid a theological discussion, 
partly from a sound conviction 
that he would be worsted in any 
such encounter, but partly from a 
secret knowledge that in his own 
heart he was applying to Phelps 
the Scriptural phrase ‘the natu- 
ral man,’ and to his religious 
opinions ‘the wisdom of this 
world,’ while at the same time 
he felt it was unjust thus to pre- 
judge the whole case. 

‘Pray be candid,’ urged Phelps. 
‘I’m accustomed to having my 
knuckles rapped by Puritan pa- 
rents. What don’t I believe ? 

And Mr. Lane said, ‘ You can- 
not surely challenge me to name 
one thing which you don’t be- 
lieve ?” 

‘I do,’ replied Phelps. 
one.’ 

Mr. Lane cast about in his mind 
for a dogma or person the very 
name of which should at once 
silence this bold heretic, and put 
an end to the controversy. 

‘The devil,’ he said defiantly, 
but after due consideration. 

‘ I rehearse the creeds,’ observed 
Mr. Phelps doggedly. 

‘ Well? rejoined Mr. Lane, not 
quite seeing the drift of the argu- 
ment. 

‘They don’t mention him,’ Mr. 
Phelps added, in explanation. 

‘Nor they do,’ Mr. Lane reluc- 
tantly admitted, seeing already 
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that he had made a bad begin- 
ning. ‘But surely,’ he added, 
‘the devil is plainly spoken of in 
the Bible.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Phelps, quite seri- 
ously; ‘and subjectively he exists 
always. There’s a great deal too 
much of him in all of us for my 
liking. But believe me, my dear 
Bedford, the belief in an objective 
devil is only necessary to men in a 
transitory stage of the spiritual 
life. You will emerge from that 
some day, and yet believe in that 
curse of humanity no less honestly 
than I do now.’ 

Whereupon the discussion drop- 
ped. Phelps would challenge his 
matter-of-fact friend no more, and 
Mr. Lane was only too willing to 
give him credit for a modified 
orthodoxy; but he felt, and it 
pained him to feel, that between 
them a great gulf was widening. 

The Doctor, on his part, believed 
that Lane would soon arrive at 
his own speculative level. But 
he was a far-seeing man. ‘ And 
after that,’ he said to himself, 
‘there will still be a barrier, I 
fear insurmountable. That gaunt 
skeleton in Bedford’s cupboard 
has more reality about it than 
our friend with the horns and 
hoofs has about him.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
DISAFFECTION. 


Two years and a half have elapsed 
since the Grammar School at Ped- 
lington was reopened under the 
auspices of Dr. Phelps. Hubert 
has made excellent progress with 
his studies, and reads privately 
with Mr. Lane twice a week, be- 
sides doing his fair share of school 
work. Mr. Lane has slowly but 
surely come to be acknowledged 
as a friend of the family. The 
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modesty and reluctance with which 
he met their first overtures at 
friendly intercourse rather prepos- 
sessed Mr. Browne in his favour, 
that gentleman being himself slow 
to form new acquaintances, and 
being accustomed to see young 
men jump rather too readily at 
opportunities for establishing an 
intimacy with a family so remark- 
able for the beauty of its young 
women. Quite a little amicable 
rivalry exists between Frank and 
Hubert as to whose friend Mr. 
Lane should be considered, Hubert 
having first spoken to him, but 
Frank having first invited him to 
the house. 

Ata quarter before nineo’clock a.m. 
Mrs. and Mr. Browne, Joan, Nelly, 
Frank, and Hubert sit down to 
breakfast in the long parlour with 
the long mahogany table. It is 
called ‘the dining-room,’ but is 
used for all meals except tea, which 
is served in the drawing-room 
above. Perhaps two chairs which 
remain vacant at 8.45 a.m. give 
rise to a momentary feeling of 
anger in the breast of paterfamilias, 
and a moment’s plaintive regret in 
that of Mrs. Browne; but the 
gentleman is soon busily occupied 
with breakfast and the newspaper ; 
and habit is a second nature. They 
are accustomed to see Albert’s 
chair and Janet’s unoccupied. Al- 
bert, besides being in bondage to 
Morpheus, is given to musing over 
his toilet. Janet will have her 
forty winks after the first bell 
rings, and sometimes only jumps 
out of bed at sound of the second. 
Whether she thinks that people 
ought to be glad to see anything 
so bright and beautiful as she is 
at any hour, is not known; but it 
is shrewdly supected that, but for 
the Persian manifesto, which re- 
quires the table to be cleared at 
9.30, she would still further pro- 
long her slumbers. Having once 
imprudently done so, she lost her 
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breakfast, and was reduced to 
plead humbly at the kitchen door 
for a crust of bread; for Janet is 
blessed with a hearty appetite, and 
another manifesto forbids any 
member of the family, except 
mamma, to pass the culinary 
threshold. 

Eating goes on briskly, while 
conversation is languid and de- 
sultory. Sister Joan, behind the 
urn, looks like Minerva; Mr. 
Browne, at the other end of the 
long table, is invisible behind the 
‘Times’; Nelly is reading a long 
letter, crossed and recrossed, Hu- 
bert doing tremendous execution 
on the fried bacon, eggs, and water- 
cresses ; Mrs Browne, sitting next 
to Joan, hands the cups, which 
that virgin supplies with tea and 
coffee. 

‘T hate talking at breakfast-time,” 
Frank says, in answer to Nelly, 
who, looking across from her letter, 
has just mentioned her conviction 
that the Browne colony at break- 
fast resombles ‘a Quakers’ meet- 
ing.’ ‘I hate talking at breakfast- 
time,’ he says; ‘it makes your 
head ache, and unfits you for 
work.’ 

‘ What is that, Frank? inquires 
Mr. Browne, looking round the 
edge of his paper with a seductive 
smile. 

Frank repeats his observation, 
with repressed rage. 

‘Work? echoes his amiable 
papa, in a mellifluous tone, as if he 
had imperfectly heard the word. 

‘ Yes, work,’ replies Frank with 
emphasis, and regarding his parent 
with unfilial glances. 

Mr. Browne calmly lays down 
his ‘ Times,’ and surveys the com- 
pany all round with a cheerful and 
inquiring glance, as who should 
say, ‘Did I hear Frank mention 
work? If any one present has ever 
chanced to see him at work, a 
statement to that effect would 
cause me an agreeable surprise.’ 
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Mrs. Browne, answering that 
look with a gentle sigh, shakes her 
head despondently, which action 
Frank does not fail to observe; 
but, grinding his white teeth to- 
gether and saying nothing, he 
proceeds with his meal, cursing 
his father and his fate inwardly. 


‘My mother has a nasty way 
of condoling with the governor,’ 
Frank used often to say to his 
friend Mr. Lane, ‘on my assumed 
idleness, by which pretence they 
justify each other for ill-using me. 
Not that my mother is to blame, 
because, you know, a wife is a 
wife. But you must see, Lane, 
that everything would come to a 
dead-lock without me. I look 
after all the office-work, you know. 
Very often I go for the governor, 
always with him when he does go, 
to Petty Sessions and Boards of 
Guardians, and all that sort of 
thing; and, though he prompts 
every one else, I have to prompt 
him. _His memory is not what it 
was, though he thinks it is. And 
then there’s that egregious ass, 
Albert! I declare that fellow 
doesn’t earn his salt; and you’d 
hardly believe it, but in the deed 
of partnership I had to bind my- 
self to keep him here and allow 
him 1007. a year, or to let him go 
and give him 2007. a year for life. 
They want to make a pauper of 
me, just because I wouldn’t marry 
a most ill-favoured young lady 
whom my father had set his heart 
upon for my wife.’ 

So poor, virtuous, injured Frank 
used to pour out his grievances 
into Mr. Lane’s sympathetic ear; 
and the counsellor was sorely 
puzzled to understand the rights 
of this question. Unless Frank 
was attending some board or con- 
sultation, he was always to be 
found in his private office, writing 
letters, ot revising the draft of a 
deed, or paring his nails over a 
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‘confounded new Act.’ ‘ There are 
new Acts, you know, always com- 
ing down to be got up,’ he would 
say. Even after tea he used often 
to return to his office, saying he 
had more work to do; though the 
girls, who once made a nocturnal 
descent upon him in that awful 
seclusion, used to laugh merrily 
when they maintained that he was 
discovered ‘immersed in parch- 
ments and begrimed with ink.’ 


The tea-pot being hopelessly 
deluged with tepid water, and the 
table-cloth well littered with 
crumbs, Albert sauntered in, 
moonfaced, pallid, and bald, with 
a melancholy moustache of a red- 
dish yellow, and a violet silk neck- 
tie. Making an elaborate bow 
and smile to the company after 
shutting the door, he advanced to 
the vacant chair at Nelly’s side, 


‘ Washing his hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water.’ 


Among certain ruins of break- 
fast which still graced the festive 
board, one egg-cup still appeared 
to contain a bond fide egg. Ey- 
ing this, with his head on one 
side, Albert touched Nelly’s hand 
lightly with his forefinger, and 
said, ‘Ahem! I say, Nelly dear, 
no sells?” 

Nelly, reaching the egg-cup in a 
very matter-of-fact manner, took 
the egg out, and turned it over to 
prove its solidity. Then she 
placed it before Albert, who, hav- 
ing been repeatedly imposed upon 
by cavernous egg-shells inverted, 
wisely secured an alliance with 
sharp and punctual Nelly. 

Then cutting himself a slice of 
bread with as much care as if it 
were to be the foundation-stone of 
his fortunes, Albert glanced across 
the table at the butter, but, seeing 
Frank angry and eating, walked 
round the table, and carried the 
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butter-dish to his own place, offer- 
ing a piece to Nelly before helping 
himself. 

‘ Thank you, my dear old Pump- 
kin,’ said Nelly smiling, and de- 
termined to countenance her 
brother. ‘You behave charm- 
ingly when you do come, at any 
rate.’ She had a playful way of 
giving her friends horticultural 
names, and selected this one for 
Albert on account of some fancied 
resemblance between his head and 
that vegetable. But she declined 
to limit herself strictly to resem- 
blances in this nomenclature, hav- 
ing bestowed the name of ‘ The 
Black Tulip’ on Mr. Lane, partly 
because he had lent her a little 
French story called ‘Le Tulipe Noir,’ 
and in part because he was in ap- 
pearance as little like that rare, 
dark, and slender flower as pos- 
sible. 

Albert also attempted to cover 
his want of punctuality by a face- 
tious and imperturbable polite- 
ness. Seeing that Joan sat rigid 
and impregnable behind the urn, 
he cleared his throat again.‘ Ahem- 
hem! Joan, may I, although a 
Cipher, trouble you for a cup 
of that delicate infusion which 
still, if I am not mistaken, sim- 
mers in the family tea-pot ? 

Mrs. Browne was not proof 
against this good-temper. Per- 
haps, indeed, she had a peculiar 
tenderness for her eldest son on 
account of a certain feebleness 
in his constitution, which ren- 
dered him almost unfit for the 
stern battle of life. Catching his 
eye now, she nodded to him with 
her gentle smile, which atoned for 
the quality of his tea, for Albert 
was only more lazy than sensitive. 

Presently this ill-starred young 
man, who had a habit of stiffening 
one leg over the knee of the other, 
dropped a slipper off his extended 
foot, and conscientiously crawled 
under the table to recover it, while 
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Frank, with a sly kick, despatched 
it to the region of his father’s 
Wellingtons. 

Mr. Browne pushed his chair 
back with angry gesture, and 
walked off with his newspaper, 
Albert presently emerging in the 
spot vacated by his father. Thus 
Frank, having made a_ hearty 
breakfast and discomfited his ene- 
mies, also left the room, smiling 
affably. 

As Mr. Browne passed through 
the hall toward the door which 
led to the offices, Janet, all smiles 
and blushes, with her beautiful 
hair forming a perfect crown upon 
her broad white forehead, came 
bounding down the stairs. He 
turned from her, but she ran 
up and tapped him on the shoul- 
der. ‘Please, pa, it’s me,’ she 
said. Mr. Browne turned again, 
trying in vain to look angry. How 
could he, in the face of such 
smiling beauty? She was the 
flower of his flock, the apple of 
his eye. Giving him a pretty kiss, 
she added,‘ Only me.’ 

Who can expect beauty to speak 
in good grammar, or to come 
down punctually at 8.45 to 
breakfast? Mr. Browne went to 
his dingy office and musty papers 
quite happy. The little bit of 
pretty - girl grammar and the 
pretty kiss and the image of 
his darling cheered him. Who 
shall say that old age is not 
romantic? For my part, I quite 
long to be old, that I may acquire 
the simple, generous, little-exact- 
ing romance of old age. Talk 
about querulous, selfish old age! 
What so querulous, so egotistic, 
so captious, as youth? Why, 
half the young men in Pedlington 
wanted to have Janet Browne and 
her 12,0007. all to themselves, i.e., 
each one to himself, and then 
would have broken her sweet fra- 
gile spirit, and made a sour prude 
or @ savage virago of her, while 
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her dear old father was delighted 
with a false concord and a kiss. 

But Janet never kissed any one 
except her father, not even her 
mother. So you see he had a 
monopoly after all. 

Then ‘me’ bounced into the 
parlour, with a saucy little cour- 
tesy to mamma and the rest of 
them, and fell to daintily at a 
large piece of dry bread and the 
remnant of a pat of butter. 

‘Where is Berty? she asked 
presently. 

‘Gone to school ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour ago,’ an- 
swered sister Joan severely. 

As Janet sat opposite the three 
windows of the long room on the 
ground-floor, her eyes traversed 
them slowly from left to right, 
as if she were following Hubert 
schoolward. She was very fond 
of Berty, so she said. And as shé 
looked, a dreamy lustre deepened 
in the sapphire of her eyes. 

As the French say of women, 
Il y «@ des femmes et des femmes, 
so we may say of blue eyes. 
Many women of our Anglo-Saxon 
descent have blue eyes; and when 
you look at them, unless you 
happen to be colour-blind, yeu see 
they are blue. But if Janet 
Browne passed you in a crowded 
thoroughfare, an image of a face 
actually illuminated with two 
wondrous orbs of matchless sap- 
phire would dwell in your memory, 
and every drop of blood coursing 
through the veins all over your 
body would experience a delight. 
It is impossible to define this 
power of beauty, and it baffles the 
mind to consider whether such 
eyes would have a similar (though, 
of course, modified) power if the 
rest of the face were deficient in 
beauty. Frank used to say that 
a little blue vein visible in the 
hollow on each side of the bridge 
of the nose was the peculiar fea- 
ture about Janet’s eyes. Others 
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attributed their charm to the long 
black curling lashes; but in this 
respect Nelly had rather the ad- 
vantage. Most probably it is the 
subtle power of harmony which 
nature achieves in some faces, 
where the beauty of the eye is 
merely the key-note of the whole 
com position. 

Whatever the day-dream was 
which now caused that lustre 
in Janet’s eyes, it was rudely 
broken. 

‘My dear Janet,’ Mrs. Browne 
began, ‘I must beg that you will 
come down in time for breakfast. 
It does vex your papa so not to see 
you all punctual.’ 

The good lady had not wit- 
nessed the ‘me’ episode in the 
hall. 

*‘ J cannot see any more diffi- 
culty in coming down at a quarter 
before nine than at ten minutes 
past,’ said Joan. 

‘I fear I set the bad example, 
and ought to bear the blame,’ in- 
terposed Albert gallantly. ‘ And, 
indeed, for some weeks past I have 
been revolving measures of reform. 
Only I am so reluctant to inno- 
vate. But now I am resolved. 
Desperate evils require desperate 
remedies. Janet, what do you say 
to half an hour’s walk before break- 
fast every morning ?” 

*I should love it,’ said that 
young lady promptly. 

‘ Very good, my dear,’ continued 
Albert formally — ‘very good! 
Now this is a contract terminable 
at three days’ notice on either side. 
It comes into operation to-morrow 
at a quarter-past eight o’clock. 
And you shall choose your own 
route.’ 

Janet bounded on her chair, 
munching her bread, and express- 
ing her satisfaction by smiles and 
ecstatic movements. 

‘I don’t know what papa will 
say to such new doings,’ remarked 
Mrs. Browne, when her eldest son 
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flashed out this bright suggestion, 
and her youngest daughter flut- 
tered into it like a moth into a 
candle flame. 

But Joan conceived an abyss of 
danger to lurk under this seeming 
innocent proposition. She en- 
deavoured to save her sister from 
it by the suggestion of a material 
obstacle. ‘ Walking before break- 
fast, indeed!’ she exclaimed. ‘ Nice 
chilblains you'll have on your feet 
at this time of the year!’ 

* You see,’ pleaded Albert, who 
always paid attention to any ad- 
vice or expostulation offered to 
him—‘ you see, the real reason 
why we are late for breakfast is a 
profound one. It lies in the per- 
versity of human nature, the natu- 
ral resistance to law. We do not 
breakfast early of our own accord, 
but if we take a walk every morn- 
ing at a quarter-past eight, which 
no one orders us to do, we shall 
rise like the lark.’ 

*I daresay that’s true,’ rejoined 
the mother, timidly speculating 
on the superior efficacy of will to 
law. But the proposition was too 
metaphysical for Janet, who deter- 
mined on the walk. ‘ Because I 
should like it,’ as she said to her- 
self, and was quite satisfied with 
that reason, though there may 
have been another anonymously 
lurking in a dark corner of her 
little brain. 

After breakfast, when the ladies 
were sitting at work in the cozy 
little ‘morning room,’ with a 
bright fire glowing on the hearth, 
Mrs. Browne reopened the un- 
pleasant subject by saying, ‘Do 
you know, Janet, I think if you 
loved your papa you would find it 
easy to obey him in little things. 
I cannot say that I think it be- 
coming or amiable for a girl to 
insist upon having her own way.’ 

When this damsel was being 
scolded she used to abstain from 
speech altogether, unless asked a 


question. Knowing her habits, 
Mrs. Browne asked, ‘ Do you love 
him, Janet ? 

‘Yes, Ido,’ she replied; ‘more 
than » She was about to add 
‘you,’ but substituted the more 
general term, ‘ any one.’ 

‘I’m sureIam glad to hear you 
say so, my dear,’ Mrs. Browne re- 
sumed, ‘ because I know you al- 
ways speak the truth, and I think 
you will try to see these little 
matters as I do, and conform to 
your papa’s wishes in everything. 
You must admit he is an indul- 
gent parent.’ 

But Janet’s affection for her 
father had been forced in an arti- 
ficial atmosphere. She had formed 
a little conspiracy with herself to 
spoil herself, and not to submit to 
law, in practice or theory. If it 
had been her habit to speak out 
what passed through her mind, 
when lectured by her mother or 
sister Joan, some very startling 
propositions would have been 
enunciated in the placid region of 
Mr. Browne’s domesticity. At her 
little conspiracy her father con- 
nived, and she knew that he con- 
nived at it. If this had been the 
result of paternal astuteness, if 
Mr. Browne had seen that Janet’s 
wrists would not bear fetters, and 
relaxed them in wisdom, the effect 
would have been good. But it 
was really the hard man’s soft 
place. Janet was his little sweet- 
heart. He would humour and en- 
courage her with sly smiles when 
he would have spoken harshly to 
another; but when she grew inso- 
lent, and thought he was van- 
quished, he would rise and crush 
her with some terrible ukase, 
which not even she ventured to 
contravene. In consequence of 
this inconsistent treatment the 
daughter behaved strangely to her 
father, at one time wheedling him 
with sweet confidence, at another 
(and this usually the result of his 
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barren victory) absolutely refusing 
to speak to him for days together. 
Then Mrs. Browne would com- 
mence with her usual formula, 
‘My dear Janet, your conduct to 
your papa is not becoming. Do 
you intend at some future time to 
treat your husband like this ?’ 

For Mrs. Browne had a shrewd 
notion that the way in which a 
young lady behaves to her father 
foreshadows her conduct to her 
husband. 

Janet, upon this, contemplated 
the tip of her boot, and answered, 
thoughtfully, ‘If ever I do have a 
husband, I hope he’ll make me 
respect him.’ 

This was a hand-grenade for 
mamma. ‘But, my dear,’ she 


urged, ‘surely you respect your 
papa ? 

Again Janet thought before she 
spoke, and this time got fairly out” 
of her depth. 

‘Yes, I do respect papa,’ she 


said. 

‘I hope so, my dear,’ her mother 
added. -‘He is universally re- 
spected.’ 

Janet was in deep waters, and 
unable to think her way out, much 
less to express her thought in 
words. She respected her father’s 
character, because he was manful 
and masterful, and perhaps even 
more because she was sure that he 
was a man who had only loved 
once, and that her mother was the 
one woman. But, though she would 
not have expressed it in so many 
words, she saw, at first dimly, af- 
terward plainly, that in mind he 
was an egotist, never listening to 
reason on any subject where reason 
conflicted with his prejudice; in 
consequence of which she neither 
respected his opinion (when she 
saw any reason for differing from 
it) nor valued his judgment, which 
still was necessarily her law. 

And far more than this: how far 
beyond her power to state or even 
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to settle to her own mind clearly. 
Janet was a little volcano of pent- 
up enthusiasm and aspirations. 
Occult longings, leanings towards 
high and noble things, found no 
sympathy in him, no culture in 
the system of which she found 
herself a part. They were stifled 
at the birth. Heaven, which sur- 
rounds us all in infancy, though 
men may have forgotten it, and 
overlaid it with crusts of earth, 
was walled and roofed out from 
her. Now, when anything high or 
noble chanced to come her way, 
she had little power to recognise 
it—not a chord within her s0 
strung as to vibrate to the hea- 
venly finger. Very likely she would 
join in Frank’s sneer at it, catch- 
ing at the meagre fun for want of 
higher emotion. If the whole in- 
terest of every member of her fa- 
mily was centred in himself or 
herself, or at best in the others; 
if they all habitually traced every 
result back to a desire for profit or 
amusement ; if they seemed unable 
even to understand how anything 
should originate in higher motives, 
and if Frank generalised all such 
phenomena as ‘humbugs,’ whose 
fault was it? 

Blindly and very reluctantly 
Janet laid all this, and much more, 
at her father’s door. She did not 
see, nor did she suppose it possible 
to see, how it was chargeable to 
him; but she said to herself, ‘ He 
has ruled in all things.’ These 
thoughts naturally only came to 
her at times; but at these times 
she used to make a resolution, and 
register a vow in her own mental 
tablets: ‘If ever a man marries 
me, he shall be a man very unlike 
papa, still more unlike my bro- 
thers, and unlike all their friends 
except one.’ 

Then her fancy would run on 
this exception. ‘I am sure he is 
quite different,’ she thought. 
‘Fancy any of my brothers lec- 
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turing to the poor mechanics for 
nothing, or living contentedly in 
that gloomy old place alone, and 
making those antediluvian old 
things love him as much as Berty 
and all the boysdo! Fancy Frank 
sitting all day at the top of the 
old tower studying, with all those 
queer jackdaws sitting round him, 
and that dear old Graves dozing 
at his feet! See how different he 
is in church: kneeling when he 
prays, and always looking as if he 
thought it really was the house of 
God, instead of going through it 
as a decent ceremony, and not 
looking at all the girls as if it were 
a concert or a ball-room. And how 
he looks when Frank makes one of 
his clever little sarcasms! Like 
those great curly retrievers when 
the little dogs bark at them. Yet 
he is very fond of Berty. I can 
see that by the way in which he 
puts his hand on Berty’s shoulder. 
And Berty adores him. He must 
like Frank too; or why should he 
come here so often? I’m sure he 
takes no notice of me. One would 
think J was only an ornament on 
the mantelpiece. But he thinks 
me rather pretty. That J know.’ 
Here the young lady’s mind pauses 
and reflects. ‘I wonder why he 
does come here so often now! At 
first he used to seem annoyed at 
having to come, and always came 
late and went early. Now he comes 
unasked. But he never asks for 
me. I suppose if I went away for 
a whole week he would never in- 
quire what had become of me. And 
he can go to much nicer houses 
than this—houses where the people 
understand him better. The De- 
lavines are never happy unless 
they have “ poor Mr. Lane,” as 
they call him, at their horrid par- 
ties. They pretend to think he is 
unhappy, and wants sympathy. 
He isn’t unhappy. He doesn’t want 
sympathy. He never confesses that 
he is sad to us. But Z know. Yes, 
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he is unhappy. He does want sym- 
pathy. Poor Mr. Lane! And he 
thinks we are really a happy fa- 
mily, and likes the picture of a 
home, as they say all lonely men 
do. I don’t. I hate it. It’s a 
prison, home is. I want freedom, 
liberty from this tyranny, that has 
made me what I am.’ 

Now Janet stamped her tiny 
foot upon the ground, and fretted 
and fumed in imaginary bondage. 
Then words laden with sacred 
associations came to her, and she 
repeated them slowly: ‘Oh, that 
I had the wings of a dove! Then 
would I flee away, and be at 
rest.’ 

It seems incredible that a young 
lady so comfortably circumstanced 
should have felt the sense of 
weariness implied in that aspira- 
tion. For a moment she hesi- 
tated, doubting whether it could 
be so, but soon decided that she, 
even she, was aweary of life and 
its puzzles. ‘No wonder,’ she re- 
flected, ‘that mamma has that 
settled look of wonder on her face. 
She, too, is puzzled, but is too 
subservient to papa to breathe a 
word of what she feels. There is 
no one to expiain anything to me. 
No one but mamma sees there is 
anything to be explained. Papa 
pooh-poohs it all. I don’t think 
he sees it. He would laugh at 
my perplexities. There must be 
some great difference between him 
and me. I want some one to 
understand me, and to lead me 
somewhere. How weary my poor 
little head is !’ 

Then Janet burst out into a 
wild, shrill laugh, which, if a wise 
man had loved her, he would have 
grieved to hear; for it sounded 
like the voice of young Despair, 
that worst enemy of heart and 
mind. She laughed at the recol- 
lection of one of Frank’s witti- 
cisms. To her, condoling with 
him on the gradual approach of 
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‘She staggered under the huge wmbra, and nearly lost her balance as the wind swept 
round an angle of the churchyard wall.’ 





















































baldness, he had replied, ‘J have 
something else to do with my 
brains; yours run to seed, and 
spring up in that marvellous crop 
of hair.’ 

But the feeble joke passed from 
her memory, and left her more 
sad, more weary. ‘ Yes,’ she mur- 
mured, ‘I would “ flee away, and 
be at rest,” rest, rest.’ And again 
the dreamy eyes wandered as if 
in search of some one, and the 
sapphire deepened in them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE RAPE OF THE GAMP. 


PreorLe who live on the margin 
of a river, especially those who 
devote much of their leisure time 
to boating, fishing, and bathing, 
become as warmly attached to 
their little tributary as dwellers 
by the seashore do to the mighty 
ocean. The humble river, like 
the proud sea, has a voice with 
many tones; and never a mood of 
him who loves and listens goes 
without a response in reedy pool 
or rocky shallow. Itis not then 
to be wondered at that Mr. Lane, 
who dwelt so near the peaceful 
River Peddle, and passed so much 
of his time on its glassy surface, 
or along its flowery meads and 
richly-wooded slopes — that he 
should also about this time have 
taken to walking along the ter- 
race which is cut in the side of 
the Pedlington cliff, and so reach- 
ing the Grammar School by way 
of the Fair Meadow, thus keeping 
the river in view as he walked. 
I cannot tell why, but his former 
habit had been to turn sharply up 
the sunk road which passed under 
his window, and.so reach Knight 
Templar Street, which soon led him 
into the heart of the town, from 
which he diverged by Corn Lane to 
the school. Certainly his new route 
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was preferable. Crossing the sunk 
road, he came at once by a flight 
of steps to the terrace, which is 
fringed by a row of pollard willows 
on the river side, while its other 
side is flanked by the face of the 
cliff, and, as you go farther, by 
the gable ends of the old episcopal 
palace. 

As Mr. Lane, morning after 
morning, at half-past eight o’clock, 
strode along this strip of historic 
ground, thinking of the bishops 
and Wycliffe (who was cited to 
appear there for heresy) and Chau- 
cer and John of Gaunt, a pretty 
couple, walking gaily side-by-side, 
and looking as if they thought it 
quite a joke to be out so early, 
passed and greeted him with smiles. 
Sometimes at this particular hour 
the wintry sun was glimmering 
above the bridge, in front of Mr. 
‘Lane, but in the backs of Albert 
and Janet. Sometimes a keen 
northerly wind made ice on the 
river margin. And, as ill-luck 
would have it, one morning rain 
was falling heavily. Still they 
came, smiling as usual, the lady 
clinging to her brother, and vainly 
seeking shelter under his slight 
umbrella. Mr. Lane having his 
goodly canopy of green gingham 
over his head, and the yellow 
stick in his hand, pressed it on 
the young lady’s acceptance, and 
took himself off at a round trot. 

She turned to look after him as 
he went. He looked like a giant 
in the falling rain. She staggered 
under the huge umbra, and nearly 
lost her balance as the wind 
swept round an angle of the 
churchyard wall. Of one thing 
she was suddenly resolved—she 
would not give up the umbra to 
Albert or anybody but him. Janet 
left off smiling, and began to look 
very serious; but her heart was 
joyful within her. Yet Mr. Lane 
had never even stopped to shake 
hands all those other mornings 
y 
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when the sun was shining or the 
wind blowing; and this morning 
all he said to her was, ‘Do have 
my gamp,’ and then ran off laugh- 
ing. ‘Why did he laugh? Did 
he think it funny that I should 
have this dear old gamp, as he 
called it, a second time? Has he 
quite forgotten that first time— 
so long, long ago? Why do I 
think of it, of him, so much? He 
is so lonely; and I know he is 
unhappy, though he won’t say so. 
How I should like to talk to that 
old woman, that antediluvian old 
Ada, and to see his “den,” as he 
ealls it! I won’t give up the 
gamp. No, I won’t. He shall 
come and ask me for it if he 
wants it; and I will patch these 
holes in it, and sew an elastic 
band on.’ 

All this ran through Janet’s 
mind in a few moments. She was 
very happy, just because she and 
Mr. Lane had stood together for a 
moment in the seclusion of that 
great dome, with the waters falling 
round them, and cutting them off 
from all the world besides. 

The old scene which transpired 
so long ago was revived with two- 
fold vividness. Rain-drops in the 
river; a wild shower thickening 
round her; a measured pulse, not 
of oars, but of unseen feet, coming 
to her from the unseen world. 
Then a shock of the heart, a space 
of sweet bewilderment; then the 
gloom of the great wmbra, the rain 
beating upon it like rolling drums, 
and the splash, splash, drip, drip, 
all around. 

The whole of Janet’s simple 
life condensed itself into those 
two magic scenes, as a little 
fleecy vapour reaching dew-point 
twinkles into crystal drops. Being 
accustomed to allow every small 
impulse and emotion to come upon 
her as it would, and have its sweet 
or bitter way with her, how could 
she struggle against this mighty 
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influence which came upon her 
with Herculean force? As a giant 
might seize a child, it took her in 
its arms and whirled her away 
with blinding speed, she knew not 
whither. Matter faded from her 
cognisance. In fancy she was 
borne aloft, floating in a golden 
haze through purple depths of 
ether. In fact she was trapesing 
through the mud of Knight Tem- 
plar Street, in the borough of 
Pedlington, and making a sad 
mess of her silken skirts, for both 
hands were occupied with Mr. 
Lane’s gamp. 

As they trudged along, Albert 
tried to rally her, for he was by 
nature affectionate and communi- 
cative. 

‘ What a queer fellow Mr. Lane: 
is!’ he shouted. 

As no answer was vouchsafed to 
this suggestion, he presumed the 
noise of the falling rain dulled the 
sound of his voice, so he repeated 
the words in a higher key. 

Still no answer. 

‘One hardly likes to call him 
* Lane,” without the Mr., he’s so 
stiff,’ continued Albert. 

No answer. 

‘Rigid, you know, I mean, 
dear.’ 

As talking very loud under these 
conditions was attended with much 
inconvenience, and as Janet took 
less notice of his observations than 
of the gusts of wind which met 
them at the street corners, which 
only availed to tighten her grasp 
on the handle of the wmbra and 
deepen her seclusion under that 
canopy, Albert fell into a melan- 
choly and desponding train of 
thought, and began in his meta- 
physical way to wonder why a 
Cipher should have to put up 
with positive annoyances such as 
mud and moisture, being either a 
negative quantity or no quantity 
at all. He was not quite sure 
under which of these definitions a 
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Cipher fell, the mathematics 
having languished during his 
school-days at Pedlington. There 
were no Mr. Lanes in those days. 
Before this abstruse question was 
set at rest in his mind, they 
arrived at the little green door of 
the paternal abode, upon the 
opening of which Janet, turning 
her back unceremoniously upon 
Albert, and evading the house- 
maid, ran boldly upstairs with 
the wmbra before her, having the 
good fortune to reach her own 
room without being seen. 
Hercontemplative brother wiped 
his feet with much deliberation 
on the door-mat, removing every 
trace of mud from sides and toes 
and heels. Then placing his um- 
brella in the rack, he took off his 
great-coat and hat, suspended 
them on suitable pegs, and gave 


his boots a final rub on the sheep-" 


skin at the foot of the stairs, in 
doing which he cast his eyes up, 
as if following Janet with their 
glance, and gently murmured to 
himself,‘ Oho! oho!’ 

Albert took his usual chair next 
to Nelly at precisely a quarter 
before nine, beaming upon the 
other members of his family with 
benevolent complacency. Janet 
coming in presently and taking 
her seat opposite, he nodded to 
her, and placed a forefinger on his 
lips, as much as to say, ‘ We keep 
our own counsel about what hap- 
pens during our walk.’ But Janet, 
making a great fuss and commo- 
tion in settling herself, vainly 
tried to look unconscious of 
Albert’s semaphoric communica- 
tions, for Joan’s hawk eye from 
her ambush behind the urn had 
seen them plainly enough, and 
now saw Janet’s conscious blush. 
‘Aha! aha!’ muttered Joan to 
herself. 

A subject of interest, however, 
arose which promised to draw 
attention away from Janet and 
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her dangerous ally. In the first 
place, a ball was to be given at 
the Assembly Rooms on the fol- 
lowing Monday night, to which 
Mrs. Browne and family were 
politely invited. But it happened 
that on the same day a lady, a 
very old friend of the family, was 
to arrive on a visit of some dura- 
tion. After due discussion, it was 
therefore settled that Frank should 
escort his two younger sisters to 
the entertainment, placing them 
under the special care of Mrs. 
Ormsby, the wife of a clergyman 
who flourished in an adjacent 
parish, and who, like Mr. Browne, 
had many olive branches fresh 
and fair to look upon. The 
elders of the family would remain 
at home to welcome the coming 
guest. 

The second phase of this ques- 
tion was still more important. 
There was to be a little dinner- 
party in honour of the guest on 
Tuesday, and ‘a few friends’ over 
and above those who could be 
entertained at dinner were invited 
to drop in afterwards and enjoy 
a little music. Robert, the adju- 
tant, had been asked to come, but 
a letter had been received from 
him this morning regretting that 
he could not get away till Christ- 
mas Eve. The dining-table seated 
fourteen (with the extra leaf in). 
Seven ladies were complete, five 
gentlemen secured, and Frank 
had undertaken to invite ‘two 
fellows’ to make up the comple- 
ment of males. Albert always 
declined this responsibility with 
characteristic modesty, ‘ the eldest 
son being in this case, he ob- 
served, ‘a Cipher.’ 

More than one member of the 
family group wished that Dr. 
Phelps’s name might figure on 
the list. He was a widower, 
young, handsome, and affluent, 
universally esteemed and beloved, 
except by a few-religious ‘zealots 
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who considered his ‘ views’ to be 
‘unsafe.’ Even these admitted 
that in all other respects he was 
a model of excellence; and his 
buoyant good-humour, inexhaust- 
ible fund of calm reasoning power, 
and frequent sallies of genial wit 
made him no small acquisition to 
a dinner-table or drawing-room. 
The difficulty of inducing him to 
accept invitations during term- 
time also enhanced the value of 
his presence; and if a hostess 
could add to her other invitations 
‘to meet Dr. Phelps and a few 
friends,’ she was safe from the 
risk of those previous engage- 
ments’ which so often cause per- 
plexities in festive preparations. 
But, ‘charm he never so wisely,’ 
Walter Browne, Esq., would 
hearken no more to the voice of 
this charmer. Cards, of course, 
had been exchanged when the 
Doctor had first settled at Ped- 
lington. They were followed up 


shortly by one of Mrs. Browne’s 
nice little friendly dinners for 


fourteen. That good lady and 
most loving spouse had felt a little 
nervous at first, for her lord and 
master had reminded her that the 
new schodimaster had been (at 
Harrow) at once the victorious 
rival and the close friend of a 
certain nameless young man, the 
very memory of whom was gall 
and wormwood to his soul. But 
the charm of Mr. Phelps’s manner 
and address carried these out- 
works instantly. He evidently 
gained ground rapidly in his 
host’s esteem, and when the ladies 
left the gentlemen to their glass 
of port-wine, all was couleur de 
rose. When the magnum was 
finished, and the gentlemen re- 
paired to the drawing-room, that 
frail porcelain cup of concord had 
been shattered. The smiles which 
still struggled to the surface of 
Mr. Browne’s countenance were 
evidently born of courtesy, and 
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had to do battle with the gloom 
which shrouded his mind. Dr. 
Phelps, either beguiled by his 
host’s affability into thinking him 
more charitable and reasonable 
than he proved to be, or acting 
on the principle of ‘ nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have,’ had broached 
the forbidden subject, and re- 
quested the lawyer to enter with 
him into a dispassionate investiga- 
tion of that old story about Miss 
Baily and his early friend Lyte, 
with a view to clearing away mis- 
conceptions, and arriving at a 
true and fair estimate of the con- 
duct of all who were concerned 
in a certain disastrousevent. The 
overture was made sotto voce, as 
was its abrupt rejection. Neither 
host nor guest ever related what 
had then passed between them. 
But the autocrat issued his inter- 
dict, and the loyal friend passed 
the threshold of Mr. Browne’s 
house that night for the last time. 

But to return to the breakfast- 
table on that rainy November 
morning: Mrs. Browne asked 
Frank whether his two gentlemen 
were coming to dinner on Tues- 
day. 
‘Fuller is coming,’ replied 
Frank carelessly ; ‘but I haven’t 
heard from Lane yet.’ 

‘Not heard yet ? cried Joan, ina 
shrill crescendo, with elevated eye- 
brows. 

‘ Perhaps, sister,’ rejoined Frank, 
with provoking calmness, ‘ if you 
were to drop him a line he might 
relieve our suspense.’ At which 
Joan paled with anger; for a le- 
gend was current among the 
younger members of the family 
to the effect that their mature sis- 
ter had at first cast a favourable 
eye upon the gentleman in ques- 
tion, and had failed to discern 
that his first attentions to her, 
as duenna or guardian of her 
younger sisters, were ceremonial 
and transient. 
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Hereupon Hubert rose to hasten 
away to school. 

‘I say, Hubert,’ said Frank 
languidly, ‘just ask Mr. Lane 
whether he got a note from me 
yesterday, and say an answer will 
oblige.’ 

‘All right,’ said Hubert, and 
vanished. 

But before he left the room the 
notion had got into form in Al- 
bert’s brain that Janet had only 
taken the large umbra upstairs to 
prevent its being seen in the hall, 
and that she would like him to 
fetch it from concealment and tell 
Hubert quietly to return it. 

Accordingly, clearing his throat 
three or four times in a dark and 
mysterious manner, and making 
spectral grimaces, he tried to catch 
Janet’s eye in vain. 

She knew what he was blun- 
dering about, and only looked 
down at her plate, beating the 
ground with an angry foot. 

‘Old noodle! old noodle!’ she 
was whispering under her breath. 
And partly at the allusions to 
Mr. Lane, partly with anger, and 
partly with fear that Albert would 
attract attention to her, she 
blushed deeply, and a tear came 
unbidden to her eye. 

Joan’s hawk eye was fixed upon 
her. Joan’s hand glided under 
a corner of the table, and was laid 
on mamma’s hand. Mamma, fol- 
lowing Joan’s glance, saw Janet’s 
confusion. 

‘You see,’ Frank went on, ap- 
parently seeing none of this by- 
play, every move of which was 
like an open map under his lan- 
guishing eye—‘ you see, it’s not 
altogether Lane’s fault, my dear 
mother. Yow sent out your in- 
vitations on Monday. J had a 
great many letters to write on 
that day, and only sent mine on 
Tuesday evening. Fuller left his 
answer and a card and a whole 
string of polite inquiries yester- 
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day; and probably that was the 
only thing the doughty warrior 
did worth speaking of the whole 
day. But Lane is a different sort 
of fellow. He’s always head over 
ears in work—not in love, Janet— 
in work, you know; and perhaps 
hasn’t had time to think about it 
yet.’ 

*To think about 
Joan. 

But no one responded to the 
echo. Mrs. Browne was still fur- 
tively watching Janet; and how- 
ever father or mother might dis- 
parage Frank’s energy in business, 
the whole family esteemed him 
(as indeed he was) a prudent and 
accomplished man of the world. 
If Frank considered another man 
justified in neglecting to answer 
an invitation, they bowed to his 
superior judgment. Joan was 
inclined to rebel, but her protest 
died away in silent disapproval. 
Perhaps Mrs. Browne felt a mo- 
ment’s trepidation on the subject 
of the fourteenth guest at table, 
for, like most country hostesses, 
she dreaded the number thirteen ; 
but Frank’s authority set her 
mind at ease. 

Janet’s sororal affections under- 
went a sudden revulsion. She 
adored Frank. She detested that 
addle-pated, timid old Albert. 

Was it by design on her part, 
or purely by accident? After 
breakfast, Janet, smarting under 
her imaginary wrongs, encoun- 
tered Albert in the hall alone. 

He felt disposed to evade this 
interview, but she cut off his 
retreat. 

What could that have been? 
A sharp sound, as if you smote 
the fingers of one hand briskly on 
the palm of the other. Smack! 
resounded through the house. Re- 
verberations simulating the words, 
* Old noodle! old noodle !’ confused 
the startled echoes. And while 
Janet turned and sped nimbly up- 


it!’ 


echoed 
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stairs, Albert, with his hand to 
his cheek, retreated through the 
doorway which led to the offices. 

* Whee-ee-ee-ee-u-u-u-u-u |’ he 
whistled, half dismayed, half 
amused; and perching himself 
upon a tall stool in a dark corner 
of the clerks’ office, ruminated 
upon the peril of Innovation, and 
the unsatisfactory nature of all 
Reform. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


On that same morning of which 
some events are chronicled in 
chapter the seventh Hubert 
Browne came hurrying into school 
at the last stroke of the bell, and, 
elbowing his way up to Mr. Lane’s 
desk, was about to deliver himself 
of his message. 

Mr. Lane, seeing that his fa- 


vourite rascal had something to 
say, supposed it was that he had 


brought back the wmbra; but 
catching sight of the Doctor’s face, 
already bent over his prayer-book 
under the great window, he waved 
Hubert off, saying, ‘Come to me 
at twelve.’ 

By that time Hubert, having 
his mind set upon a furious bout 
of foot-ball, in which he fully pur- 
posed to become a stumbling- 
block to the great champion of the 
opposing host, at risk of his own 
neck, and to bark the shins of one 
of that hero’s chief henchmen 
then in enmity with him, Hubert, 
had forgotten all about Frank’s 
unanswered note and the message 
to Mr. Lane, but remembered 
that Mr. Lane had summoned 
him. The latter also remembered 
his summons, but not that it had 
been suggested by an evident 
wish on the part of Hubert to 
communicate something. 

At noon, accordingly, the pupil 
stood before his master’s desk, and 
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both being equally at a loss to 
know why, Mr. Lane put his hand 
on Hubert’s shoulder, and said, 
‘Never mind your battle of Kil- 
kenny just now. Come along with 
me, and we will walk round by 
the cliff together, and keep Martin 
waiting for five minutes. Let me 
see; you were at school with Mar- 
tin, I suppose ?’ 

‘I came for one quarter, just 
as he was leaving,’ replied Hubert. 
‘ But that was in old Dr. Oldham’s 
time, and papa wouldn’t let me 
stay. He said the school wanted 
reform.’ 

‘I am surprised to hear that 
Mr. Browne advocated reform,’ 
said Mr. Lane slyly. 

‘But he did,’ replied Hubert. 
* He said my going to school with 
Dr. Oldham was like my wearing 
his old swallow-tail for best. So 
I put it on one day for fun, and 
didn’t I look a guy! But mamma 
took care not to let him see me 
in it.’ 

‘Did you like Martin,’ asked 
Mr. Lane, as they walked briskly 
past the Fair Meadow and crossed 
the foot of the bridge to the cliff. 

‘Oh, J like him well enough,’ 
was the answer, with a peculiar 
emphasis on the pronoun. 

Martin was at this time an 
elegant young man preparing for 
matriculation at Oxford. Superbly 
dressed, and delicately perfumed, 
he rode into Pedlington three 
times a week on a blood horse for 
the purpose of reading with Mr. 
Lane. In other words, Martin, 
who had long enjoyed a slight ac- 
quaintance with the Brownes, had 
lately exhibited a strange pro- 
pensity for presenting himself 
under favourable conditions where- 
ever the presence of that interest- 
ing family might be anticipated. 
In the absence of the young ladies 
themselves, any person who took 
an interest in them, or had occa- 
sional access to them, was delect- 
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able to Martin. Mr. Lane and the 
classic authors, varied with a peep 
into the arcana of German litera- 
ture, afforded Martin an excellent 
excuse for pervading Pedlington. 
Mr. Lane was a famous fellow, a 
great athlete, and ‘no end of a 
scholar; so Martin assured his 
parents, who were naturally anxious 
for his progress at this critical 
period of life. And now that 
Hubert Browne had been replaced 
at the Grammar School, and Mr. 
Lane was in daily contact with 
that celestial youth, Martin’s af- 
fection for his tutor knew no 
bounds. Mounted grooms rode 
into the uhtrodden precincts of the 
old monastic building with hares 
or partridges for Mr. Lane; and 
before long that gentleman some- 
what reluctantly found himself a 
guest at Plumstead Manor House, 
the seat of William Culliford 
Martin, Esq., J.P., one of that very 
sagacious body to which Mr. 
Browne was clerk. 

‘We are pleased that Willie 
takes so kindly to his classics and 
German,’ Mr. Martin would say 
to Mr. Lane after dinner; the 
latter gentleman twisting his stiff 
auburn moustache dubiously, and 
Martin junior regarding him with 
fatuous complacency. 

‘He does not work as hard as I 
could wish,’ says Mr. Lane dog- 
gedly. 

‘Now, Lane, that’s too bad!’ 
cries the pupil. 

‘He sits at his books very 
closely at home,’ continues the 
parent; ‘and I think he comes 
to you almost every day now.’ 

‘Four times a week, for one 
hour each time,’ insists Mr. Lane. 
‘But what is that to the training 
of a public school? And consider 
the long interval of idleness to be 
made up for.’ 

‘I was not exactly idle after 
leaving Dr. Oldham,’ urged Martin ; 
*I used to read a good deal of 
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English literature, and some little 
French.’ 

‘ Poetry, I suppose,’ Mr. Lane 
suggested. 

‘Well, yes; of course the Eng- 
lish classics, Shakespeare, Spenser, 
Dryden, Pope, Wordsworth, and 
Tennyson,’ the pupil admitted. 

‘And Byron,’ added Mr. Lane 
cynically. He had long since dis- 
covered traces of ‘ the noble poet’ 
in Martin’s sentiments. 

‘ Well, I admit to an infusion 
of Byron,’ said Martin. 

But the elder gentleman hardly 
liked to think otherwise than that 
his son and heir was about to 
become a ripe scholar and a well- 
read gentleman. And certainly 
Mr. Lane was delicately situated. 

One day in particular he was 
sorely urged by his native candour 
to betray this confiding pupil. 
Mr. Martin, who, despite his com- 
placency, was nervously anxious 
about his only son, said to the 
tutor, taking advantage of Willie’s 
absence from the room, ‘I can 
hardly express to you, sir, how 
pleased his mother and I are at 
Willie’s strong regard for you and 
preference for your society. The 
decided taste which he develops 
for classical literature we consider 
entirely due to your judicious 
treatment. At his critical time 
of life a studious taste is ines- 
timable—in-estimable. We were 
anxious about him before his ac- 
quaintance with you. He might 
have been forming some foolish 
attachment, or been led into a—a 
—indeed, I do not like to think 
of the dangers which might beset 
a young man situated as he is.’ 

‘And so impressionable and 
impulsive,’ added Mr. Lane. 

‘Just so, sir, aS you say. 
Dangers, indeed! Ah! dear me!’ 

And while the justice’s imagi- 
nation ran on to revel among the 
perils from which the heir of 
Plumstead Manor was being saved, 
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Mr. Lane wondered uneasily 
whether an attachment to the 
daughter of a country solicitor 
(even with a little fortune) would 
not seem to Mr. Martin the most 
parlous of perils. 


But to return to Mr. Lane and 
Hubert Browne, walking at noon 
from school to the abbey. At the 
foot of the terrace which skirted 
the cliff stood the boat-house. As 
they passed between it and the 
flotilla of boats moored beneath 
the willows, the boy said, ‘Do you 
remember what a lark it was that 
day when Nelly and Janet were 
trying to row, and you came up 
with your big ga—umbrella ?” 

‘I did not come up in time to 
witness their efforts, said Mr. 
Lane. ‘Indeed, we heard the 
laughter, and stayed back until the 
shower came on.’ 

‘They do squeal terribly when 
they’re amused.’ 

‘I thought it pretty enough. 
You were rowing when we over- 
hauled you.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ pleaded Hubert; ‘a 
pair of long oars against a pair of 
short skulls. Not fair, you know. 
Besides, you hadn’t taught me to 
row then. I never understood 
that dig at the beginning of the 
stroke which you get right off the 
stretcher before; and I don’t be- 
lieve a single soul on the Peddle 
does, at least hereabouts.’ 

‘The Doctor,’ suggested Mr. 
Lane. 

‘Ah!’ replied this critical youth, 
‘he does row a very pretty oar, 
and finishes up his stroke neatly; 
but he can’t “catch it at the 
beginning,” as you do.’ 

‘But you had passengers, you 
know, on that occasion, and we 
were flying light.’ 

‘I should think s0,’ rejoined 
Hubert. ‘And precious heavy they 
are, too, though they don’t look 
it. Janet weighs eight stone, and 
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Nelly seven four. But Frank 
says it’s Janet’s purse that weighs 
down the scale against Nellie. 
She’s an heiress, you know. Old 
Captain Lyte, who used to live at 
Boxtree Lodge, left her a lot of 
money, and Blanche too. But 
you should have heard the chaff 
at home that evening! Janet 
wanted to know who you were, 
and I told her you were the 
Marquis of Westminster, and Dr. 
Phelps Baron Rothschild. And 
she sucked it in. So did Nelly. 
Only Nelly found it out. She’s 
sharper than Janet is. But I 
gammoned them at first that I 
was going to Pool Park with your 
umbrella, and , 

Here Hubert’s recollections were 
so overpowering that he nearly 
choked himself with suppressed 
laughter. After spluttering for a 
moment he said, with an effort : 

‘Now you'll be angry with me.’ 

‘Not a bit of it,’ rejoined the 
master cheerfully; ‘I don’t think 
there was much harm in your 
joke. But don’t tell me any more. 
Domestic confidences, you know.’ 

But Hubert not having blown 
off at foot-ball the steam generated 
in three hours of scholastic dis- 
cipline, was bound to find other 
vent. 

‘Oh no, Mr. Lane,’ he rattled 
on, ‘I have no secrets from you. 
And I must say Janet is a brick, 
though they all talk so much 
about her peculiar temper and 
ways. Andshe can’t bear Captain 
Fuller, with his spurs and his 
great clumsy compliments, which 
make her get so red and hot, you 
know. And she only laughs at 
Martin, though he is such a 
tremendous swell, with his new 
clothes and his thoroughbred 
horse—and a regular brick, I 
must say, is Martin. He tipped 
me half a sovereign one day. 

Jery good of him, but rather 
funny, was it not, Mr. Lane? 
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Why, he was a fellow at school 
two years ago. And I suspect 
the governor would have been 
angry with me for taking it.’ 

‘Then why did you do so?’ 

‘I hadn’t time to think of it 
at that moment. And when I 
thought of running after him to 
give it back, I remembered that I 
owed three-and-sixpence at the 
pastrycook’s and my subscription 
to the cricket club. But, as I 
was saying, I’m sure Janet sneaks 
after you, Mr. Lane. She’s always 
asking me about you now, and 
pretending not to care; that’s what 
makes me suspect. And mamma 
says she’s so glad Frank has 
made a friend of you, and that 
she hopes he will imitate your 
energy. They think Frank shirks 
work, but he doesn’t; only he has 


a lazy way of doing it, and never- 


exerts himself when any one can 
see him. They don’t understand 
Frank a bit. You would be 
astonished to know what strangers 
we brothers and sisters, and even 
parents and children, are to each 
other. But mamma says she 
wishes all the young men were like 
you, and that young men now are 
not at all what they used to be 
when she was young.’ 

‘You must really shut up, Hu- 
bert. Either this is all nonsense, 
or I ought not to listen to it.’ 

‘ It is not telling tales,’ persisted 
Hubert, colouring warmly at this. 
‘You have been a better friend to 
me than any one ever was before. 
They used to call me blockhead, 
and say I was as obstinate as a 
mule, before you came. And 
mamma tells me to confide in you 
about everything, and ask your 
advice 4 

‘But not about your sisters, 
Hubert.’ 

‘ Well, I won’t say another word 
about them, if you'll just let me 
talk freely to you about other 
things. But remember, I haven't 
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said anything unkind of them, 
and you told us it was no harm 
to speak of people if one could be 
sure of never speaking unkindly 
or suspiciously of them.’ 

At this point of the conversation 
they encountered Willie Martin, 
in a seal-skin waistcoat and chas- 
seur-de-la-garde boots, caressing 
his leg with a gold-headed riding- 
whip. 

‘Ah, Mr. Lane,’ he sighed, ‘I 
was strolling about to meet you. 
How d’ye do, Browne? Hope the 
young ladies are quite well.- Will 
they be at the Assembly Rooms on 
Monday night ? 

‘Two of them, I believe,’ re- 
plied Hubert, looking at the Apollo 
with a sly twinkle in his roguish 
eye. 

Then Mr. Lane, accompanied by 
Martin, descended the steps, and 
crossed the sunk road to his soli- 
tary domain. No sooner had they 
seated themselves to work than 
Hubert’s head appears in the door- 
way. ‘Oh, Mr. Lane, I quite for- 
got. Frank wants an answer to 
his letter,’ he blurted out, and 
then swiftly vanished. 

Plunging his hand deep into a 
multitude of receptacles, Mr. Lane 
at last produced a letter in Frank’s 
handwriting, dated three days pre- 
viously. It ran as follows :— 


‘ Will you come to dinner at six 
next Tuesday? An old friend of 
ours, Miss Lyte, is coming to stay 
with us. She is a rather jolly old 
bird, and we always ask the élite 
to meet her. I have asked Fuller, 
who has known her more or less 
all his life, and who is a favourite 
of hers. The Rev. Adolphus Key, 
the new rector, is coming. He is 
a bachelor, and a mighty man of 
music ; and in consequence, when- 
ever the baize door is left open, 
strains of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Heller come creeping down 
the stairs, across the hall, along 
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the passage, and into my devoted 
ears. Parce,precor! I ery in vain. 
Nightmares and tarantulas are 
abroad; and no wonder that So- 
nata is called Appasionata, con- 
sidering the way in which it is 
being treated upstairs.’ 


Short, simple, and playful as 
this note was, it yet fired three 
shots right into Mr. Lane’s de- 
fences. ‘ Miss Lyte, Key, and Ful- 
ler, he thought; ‘and all in one 
room, too. Phelps was right. I 
ought to have braved it out at 
first, and not left myself to be 
caught masquerading. But then I 
should never have seen Her; for I 
could not have come here.’ 

All this is quite enigmatic. I 
only record it as Mr. Lane related 
it afterward. He professes him- 
self now never to be surprised at 
coincidences, so many having oc- 
curred in his own experience. 
That Mr. Phelps should have come 
to Pedlington, and so formed an 
irresistible attraction to him; that 
Captain Fuller should have ex- 
changed into a regiment the depét 
of which was quartered at Ped- 
lington, that the Rev. Adolphus 
Key should have attained to the rec- 
tory of that town ; and that he, Mr. 
Lane, should (against his own will 
in the outset) have been drawn 
into a delightful intercourse with 
the family which was now about 
to receive Miss Lyte in addition 
to the two latter gentlemen as 
guests, were a series of coinci- 
dences that surpassed the apparent 
unrealities of fiction. 

During Martin’s lesson Mr. Lane 
was unusually preoccupied in mind, 
and, though gravely disturbed and 
agitated by this note of Frank’s, 
could not abstain from a sly, 
humorous amusement with poor 
Martin’s hopelessly enamoured 
condition. His fair young cheek, 
innocent of all but the faintest 
down upon it, had flushed at meet- 
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ing Hubert Browne, though he 
strove to bear himself manfully 
before that youth. Seeing that 
Mr. Lane had a letter from the 
house which was sacred to him by 
Janet’s presence, how Martin clung 
to Mr. Lane! How he strove to 
master and make his own Lane’s 
rendering of that graceful ode the 
closing declaration of which is— 


* Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loguentem.’ 


‘I like that Sapphic metre,’ he 
observed delicately, when the les- 
son was ended. ‘It seems to me 
the true language of—ah—the 
tender sentiment. Do you know, 
Mr. Lane, I have tried one or two 
little odes myself?” 

‘No!’ said Mr. Lane, taking up 
a pen and writing hurriedly. ‘I 
am as much surprised as de- 
lighted to hear it. You poets are 
certainly born, not made. Why, 
you can’t write a respectable para- 
graph of Latin prose, sir; how 
dare you break out into Sapphics? 

Martin only smiled and blushed ; 
but Mr. Lane, still writing, added, 
‘ As the spring thostle breaks out 
in song, I suppose.’ And the pupil, 
whether he fully saw the com- 
pleteness of the allegory or not, 
was gratified with the imputation. 
Observing his tutor now, he noticed 
from the expression of his face— 
which was particularly calm and 
statuesque at such times—that he 
had recently come to a resolution 
of some importance; and Martin 
felt a gentle misgiving lest in some 
way it should concern him, and 
oppose his passion. But Mr. Lane, 
who, as we know, was moved by 
a different consideration, still 
found leisure to think of Martin 
and his love, and whether his 
father would approve of it. 

‘Is your family a very old one?” 
he asked abruptly, closing and 
sealing his note to Frank. 

‘Oh dear, no!’ replied Martin, 
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laughing and blushing, and turn- 
ing away to find his gloves and 
whip. ‘ My ancestors didn’t come 
over with the Conqueror; they 
were corn-factors in Mark Lane.’ 

And Mr. Lane, for some reason 
best known to himself, gave a 
great grunt, at which poor Martin, 
taking it for scorn, and having 
heard that his tutor was ‘ well- 
connected,’ writhed in anguish, 
and loathed his own plebeian de- 
scent with quite an aristocratic 
fervour. 

Mr. Lane, on the contrary, was 
relieved at the dissipation of those 
imaginary ancestors, who would 
have unconsciously been the fons 
et origo mali, had an aristocratic 
descendant of theirs lowered his 
crest to an attorney’s daughter. 
So he restored Martin to bliss by 


saying that they would walk round” 


together, and leave his note at 
Frank’s door. This was the note: 


‘I cannot dine. Tuesday is my 
evening at the night-school. But 
I will look in shortly after nine, 
and beg for a cup of Miss Browne’s 
Young Hyson. Pray pardon my 
neglect. Your note got into the 
left-hand pocket and lost itself.’ 


The shining brass knocker on 
the pretty green door was barely 
lifted when it was snatched from 
Mr. Lane’s hand by the door 
flying open, and 

‘Impetuosity of the sex!’ ex- 
claimed Albert, within, performing 
deprecatory gestures. For, with 
his usual gallantry, he had just 
opened the door, and, with her 
usual elasticity, Janet was just 
bounding out, when a_ russet 
beard stopped the way, and she 
started back, accidentally stamp- 
ing on Joan’s toe. For Albert 
was taking the two ladies out a- 
shopping. 

Mr. Lane, with Martin, drew 
back a little, so that the ladies 
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came out, Sister writhing and 
smiling grimly at Mr. Lane as the 
cause of her agony. 

Martin was in raptures. Joan 
smiled another sort of smile upon 
him, and bowed elegantly. Janet 
actually gave him her bien gantée 
little hand, and said what a long 
time it was since they had met! 

Almost too happy to speak, as 
he allowed her beauty to fill his 
longing heart, he yet managed to 
inquire if she ‘would be at the ball. 
She hoped so. Then might he be 
so happy? Yes, he might put her 
down for one waltz and a set, but 
not close together. She would 
keep her card open for him. And 
not that gallop—just that little 
gallop at the end? Well, if she 
stayed so long, he might have the 
gallop too. And might he send 
some flowers from Plumstead? 
But no. Janet was peremptory. 
If flowers came, her card should 
be filled from first to last without 
him. She was heartily delighted 
with this modest, well-bred ad- 
mirer, and though she would not 
flirt with him, was glad to secure 
enough of his attention to assist 
her in dispensing with some 
which were apt to become irksome 
to her. To him, of course, the 
whole ball, with all the delights 
of anticipation and retrospect, 
centred in her. The food on 
which his joy would live being 
the two little dances, and what 
glancing of her eyes and glisten- 
ing of her pearly teeth he might 
catch in those fleeting moments. 

Meanwhile Albert asked Mr. 
Lane whether it was a favourable 
answer, and he, speaking more 
grandiloquently than he was wont 
to do, as is often the case with 
men when forming an important 
resolution, said, ‘I am obliged 
to decline. An old engagement 
holds me.” But he forgot to 
mention that he had spoken to 
Frank in the note about dropping 
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in after dinner. Janet heard 
these words, and knew also that 
he would not be at the ball on 
Monday. Still she resolved to 
maintain a bold front. 

Joan was rapidly advancing 
toward a bitter detestation of Mr. 
Lane which the sprete injuria 
forme, and the cutting innuendoes 
which she had been subject to on 
account of her early partiality for 
him, would naturally engender in 
the bosom of mature virginity. 

‘So Mr. Lane has at last con- 
descended to decline the invita- 
tion!’ she now said to Albert, in a 
high-pitched, querulous voice, for 
Janet’s special benefit. ‘What a 
strange expression he used! “ An 
old engagement holds me.” And 
he is one who measures his words, 
is that Mr. Lane. Now J should 
not wonder if that were true in 
more ways than one.’ 

As Joan uttered the word ‘ one’ 
she closed her lips like a vice, as 
much asto say, ‘ There, Miss Janet! 
There’s a sting for your vanity! 
While you think all the men are 
dying for you, this Mr. Lane, whom 
you prefer, scorns your preference, 
and loves another girl ?” 

But Janet carried her little 
head high, and assumed an elastic, 
jaunty gait, expressive of a ‘don’t 
care’ state of mind generally, and, 
in particular, derision for the 
emanations of Sister’s pathetic 
soul. There was sadness in her 
gentle heart for all that, and her 
relentless enemy knew it. 

Joan’s anger was not the only 
peril which arose from negligence 
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in opening Frank’s letter. The de- 
cision at which he so hastily ar- 
rived of accepting the tail of the 
invitation was itself pregnant with 
danger. Had he perused the 
document on receipt, as he should 
have done, and taken time to 
consider the proposal contained, 
and all that depended on his 
action in the matter, he would 
probably have declined not only 
the invitation to dinner, for which 
he had a sufficient excuse, but 
for the later part of the even- 
ing, and would have resolved to 
abstain from visiting Frank or his 
relatives during the stay of that 
‘rather jolly old bird, Miss 
Lyte.’ 

One very prudent step Mr. 
Lane did take, having an unfore- 
seen phase of his danger in view, 
and wishing to provide against it. 
He called upon his old acqaint- 
ance, Captain Fuller, at the cavalry 
barracks, and, without mentioning 
his intention of being present on 
Tuesday evening, cautioned the 
gallant captain against any verbal 
imprudence which might com- 
promise him in a difficult position. 
He also ‘took the bull by the 
horns,” as the saying is, and 
called upon the new rector, who 
received him very warmly, as a 
new parishioner of whom he had 
heard golden opinions, and whose 
acquaintance he was heartily glad 
to make. Having adopted these 
precautions, Mr. Lane awaited the 
future calmly, but still not alto- 
gether without apprehension of 
impending evil. 


( To be continued.) 





NOTES ON POPULAR DRAMATISTS. 


II.—Mr. James ALBERY. 


NE of Mr. Du Maurier’s grace- 
ful pictures represents a little 
boy, tired with play, running to 
his governess, who is seated on a 
bench reading—let us hope the 
artist intends the pleasantest of 
love-letters to be understood. The 
presence of her pupil recalls her 
to earth. ‘Shall I tell youa story, 
dear? she asks insinuatingly. 
‘ Yes—but not about King Alfred, 
please,’ is the wary answer of the 
unwilling student, who evidently 
has a strong objection to being sur- 
reptitiously supplied with know- 
ledge. Precisely the same feeling 
obtains among children of a larger 
growth: we hate to have instruc- 
tion forced upon us, and especially 
to take little pills of edification 
artfully concealed under a sem- 
blance of pure amusement. Intel- 
lectual masters have told us again 
and again that we ought to learn 
from, as well as to laugh at, what 
we see on the stage, and we wil- 
lingly admit the truth of the as- 
sertion; carefully avoiding, at the 
same time, the neighbourhood of 
the theatres where authors are 
lying in wait to do us good by 
stealth. 

Most of the old writers had a 
great idea of the necessity of in- 
culcating morals, even in comedies. 
Shakespeare tells the players—in- 
cluding, of course, the writers of 
plays—‘ to show Virtue her own 
feature, Scorn her own image.’ 
Pope, addressing dramatists, says : 


In every line some lesson strive to teach, 
And, if you can, at once both please and 
preach ;’ 


and Dryden takes it for granted 
that authors wish to elevate their 


audiences by plainly representing 
the follies of the day. 
* Your follies and debauches change 
At such a rate the poets of the age 
Grow tired, and cannot show them on 
the stage,” 
he says to the fast men of the 
period. 

Dr. Johnson was wiser in his 
generation, and there is much 
truth in his celebrated couplet, 
‘The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons 

give, 

And those who live to please must 
please to live ;’ 


though at the same time it is pro- 


* bable that whenever a writer sup- 


plies good plays there will be a 
demand for them, and that he can 
to a certain extent set a fashion 
and elevate the taste of spectators. 

The philosophy of the French 
dramatist is much simpler than 
that of his English brother. With 
regard to plays, Voltaire sums up 
his opinion in a very short sen- 
tence: ‘ Tous les genres sont bons 
hors le genre ennuyeux;’ and 
though we can hardly imagine 
that ‘ Alzire,’ ‘Mérope,’ ‘Maho- 
met,’ and several of the rest gave 
evidence that he made practical 
use of the conclusion, it is impos- 
sible not to respect the words of a 
man who became member of the 
Académie, gentilhomme ordinaire de 
la chambre du roi, &c.* Moliére, 

* The manner in which he arrived at 
his dignities is, however, scarcely calcu- 
lated to urge the plodding student to 
renewed exertion. ‘I concluded,’ Vol- 
taire writes, when he was in the midst 
of his successes, ‘ that to make a fortune 
it is better to say four happy words to 
the mistress of a king than to write a 
hundred plays.’ A smile from Mdlle, 
Poisson was worth more than the cheers 
of a crowded theatre. 
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too, writes in the same strain : ‘ Je 
voudrais bien savoir si la grande 
régle de tous les régles n’est pas 
de plaire, et si un pidce de théatre 
qui aattrapé son but n’a pas suivi 
un bon chemin;’ but the truth 
probably lies midway between the 
verdicts of Pope and Dryden, and 
of Voltaire and Molitre. The dra- 
matist with an evident purpose is 
almost certainly a bore ; if he can 
draw a little doctrine from his 
subject naturally, and without any 
apparent effort, his play is the 
more acceptable, and we have the 
pleasure of reflecting that we have 
gained a little good without the 
corresponding amount of exertion 
which the deliberate pursuit of 
virtue so frequently involves. 

Selecting at random, lestit should 
appear that we are making any en- 
deavour to arrange our subjects in 
a supposed order of precedence, we 
come upon Mr. James Albery, a 
young writer who, amongst other 
merits, has a happy faculty of in- 
troducing a little leaven of simple 
and unobtrusive ethical philosophy 
into his very promising dramas. 

Mr. Albery’s first original work, 
which was produced more than 
four years ago, gave him a position 
amongst dramatists of the day, 
and earned him a_ reputation 
which, without materially increas- 
ing, he has well sustained. Pre- 
viously to June 1870, when ‘ Two 
Roses’ was played at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, Mr. Albery had only 
been known as the translator of a 
story of David Garrick’s life, called 
* Doctor Davy,’ and given success- 
fully at the Lyceum Theatre by 
Mr. Hermann Vezin; but ‘Two 
Roses’ revealed the author as the 
possessor of high, though unde- 
veloped, aptitude for dramatic 
work, a pleasant wit, a keen sense 
of humour, and a fresh and poeti- 
cal fancy. 

In one respect Mr. Albery is the 
antipodes of Mr. Byron. As we 
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have remarked—or as might more 
properly be said, expressed an 
opinion—Mr. Byron has no belief 
in the reality of the characters he 
creates: Mr. Albery, on the other 
hand, believes in the personages 
of his plays so entirely that they 
seem to gain a mastery over 
their creator, escape entirely from 
his control, and speak and behave 
just as they please. We are in- 
clined to fancy that this is the real 
explanation of the carelessness of 
which Mr. Albery is frequently 
accused, and that it accounts for 
what looks like haste and crudity 
of construction. 

His method of working is, we 
should imagine, after this kind: 
he fixes upon his story, pondering 
over it until his characters have 
assumed a reality almost beyond 
that of real life. He lives amongst 
them ; studies their motives and 
actions; follows them into posi- 
tions, and hears conversations, of 
which no one else ever has any 
cognisance ; learns to hate their 
vices and meannesses, to love and 
appreciate their virtues and kind- 
nesses of heart; and when tho- 
roughly imbued with the spirit of 
his theme, constitutes himself the 
reporter of their sayings and 
doings. Probably he has origin- 
ally some definite arrangement of 
plot—sequence of scenes, &c.; but 
this seems to influence him but 
little. If one of his friends has 
anything to say, he cannot refrain 
from letting him—or especially 
her—-come and say it. So results 
are attained naturally, but not 
always artistically, according to 
recognised dramatic rules. 

One of the chief charges which 
has been brought against him is 
that all his characters ‘talk 
Albery.’ This is by no means 
unreservedly true, though it must 
be admitted that there are times 
when some of his personages break 
out into bright little sayings which 
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are not in accordance with their 
natures. Mr. Albery cannot always 
forget his audience, and finds it ne- 
cessary—we do not say feels, but 
jinds—to throw an occasional epi- 
grammatic sop to thoughtless Cer- 
beruses (if such a plural may be 
coined). 

The subject of ‘ sparkling dia- 
logue,’ however, is one upon which 
many persons disagree. The theatre 
applauds a series of hits, epigrams, 
strokes of wit, but short-sighted 
critics keep solemn countenances, 
remind us that the stage errs 
when it fails righteously to hold 
the mirror up to nature, and that 
‘people don’t talk so in real life.’ 
What then is the dramatist to do? 
If he simply writes down ordinary 
scenes of every-day existence, who 
will go to see them represented ? 
Life, as shown upon the stage, to 


be acceptable must be slightly - 


idealised. We go to the theatre to 
see what is, and what might be 
without infringing upon the bor- 
ders of probability. 

If Mr.-Albery’s girls have some 
resemblance to each other, it is 
natural that young girls, possessing 
susceptibility enough for the ma- 
nufacture of heroines, should have 
many thoughts and feelings in 
common. It is, indeed, in his 
heroines that the author’s insight 
into life is best shown. Lottie and 
Ida in ‘ Two Roses’; Rose Cudlipp 
in ‘Forgiven’; Lilian in ‘Co- 
quettes’; Laura in ‘ Pride,’ are all 
ably-drawn portraits of warm- 
hearted English girls, not pre- 
tending to any sort of perfection ; 
clearly, indeed, possessing small 
pride, scraps of resentment, and 
little weaknesses; but genuine, 
pure, and true. Many of his male 
characters, too, are consistent 
studies, admirably worked out. 
Digby Grant is a type of false 
pride and petty meanness, glossed 
over by an assumption of hauteur 
and highmindedness so thin and 
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penetrable that, did we not see 
the same thing in real life, we 
should wonder how Grant could 
suppose that he concealed his 
nature by it. Paul Cudlipp is 
another typical person ; and T'wee- 
die, in ‘ Tweedie’s Rights,’ a daring 
experiment, which could only have 
been worked out successfully by a 
writer of very great dramatic 
ability. In ‘Pride,’ the contrast 
between the two brothers-in-law 
Cadbutton and Sir Ball Brace, the 
aristocratic gentleman and the 
low-born merchant, each exhibit- 
ing different phases of dishonesty 
in his own way, and arriving at 
precisely similar conclusions by 
entirely opposite paths, is very 
skilfully shown. In these, and 
several others which we have not 
space to dilate upon, the main 
idea is steadily preserved, and the 
result is valuable as a study of 
character. 

It is, however, less for the main 
interest of a plot than for the 
charm of isolated scenes, and the 
happy fancies which speck the 
dialogue, that Mr. Albery’s plays 
are most remarkable. ‘ Apple Blos- 
soms’ contains one of the most 
delicate little incidents the stage 
has shown for years. 

Tom Penryn, a well-born young 
fellow, will love Jennie Prout, a 
poor but very lovable girl, and he 
is disinherited by his father for 
his persistence. Tom has to leave 
home and go away to sea, but he 
remains true, and so does Jennie. 
On Christmas Eve she is decorat- 
ing the room with mistletoe, and 
having hung up a richly-berried 
spray, draws out the portrait of 
her lover—who is, as she believes, 
at the other side of the world—for 
the first kiss. But Tom has re- 
turned, and stands close behind 
her as she gazes at his picture: 

‘Jennre. There! There’s the mis- 
tletoe. And, now, where’s Tom? (Tom 
advances a step.) Here he is. (Takes out 
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locket. Tom steals behind her.) Now, 
dear Tom (opening it, and looking at pic- 
ture), I tell you I’ve been true, and always 
will be true. I love you, in my little 
humble way, as much as any fine lady 
could, and perhaps more; for I’ve no 
other thought beside. I wish you a 
merry Christmas and all happiness ; and 
give you the first kiss under the mis- 
tletoe.’ 


What speech could have fallen 
more gratefully on the ears of a 
returning lover, and what reply 
could have been more welcome 
than was his to. Jennie ? 

Mr. Albery has a very happy 
power of enchaining his audience 
with simple, every-day dialogue, 
not particularly witty nor bright, 
but very tender and, indeed, fasci- 
nating. A cynic might sneer at 
the following little story of a 
lover’s quarrel from ‘Two Roses,’ 
but a very great many people to 
whom it gave pleasure will read it 
with much satisfaction. 

Digby Grant’s two daughters, 
Lottie and Ida, are engaged to 
Jack Wyatt, a young journalist, 
and Caleb Deecie, a musician. The 
girls enter their father’s room, and 
presently he says to Lottie— 


‘Why, you’ve been crying again? 

Lottie. Yes, pa. 

Grant. Why, what’s the matter ? 

Lottie. Nothing, pa. 

GRANT. And so you cried ? 

Lottie. Yes, pa. 

Grant. Why, Lottie, where’s your 
ring ? 

Lorrie. Jack’s got it. 

GRANT. Surely you’ve not quarrelled 
with him ? 

Lottie. Yes, I have, pa; and I never 
want to see &im again, 

Ipa I don’t want to see him either, pa. 

Grant. Why, what’s he done? 

Ipa. He’s insulted us, 

GRANT. (indignant) Insulted you? 

Ipa. Yes, pa. He sent us two fichues, 

Grant. Fish-hooks? The rascal! Hint- 
ing that you angled for and caught him— 
eh? 

Ipa. No, pa; fichwes, to wear — all 
black lace. 

Grant. Oh! Well? 

Ipa. Well, pa, it was a direct notice 
of our poverty, so we wrote him word 
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that if we were not dressed well enough 
to be seen with him, we could do witheut 
his company, and said he was to apologise. 

Grant. Did he? 

LorrTiE. (sobbing, and taking out letter) 
No: he laughed at us. He says that 
we're two pretty little hasty creatures, 
and—and—and—we deserve to be put 
into tight gloves! 

GRANT. (smiling) He said that—eh ? 

Ipa. I won’t be called a hasty crea- 
ture. 

Lotti£. No—no—more will I. 

Ipa. So Lottie wrote for her letters 
back. 

Grant. Well ? 

Lottie. And he sent ‘em. 
cared for me! 

Grant. Didn’t you mean it? 

Ipa. (sharply) Of course she meant it, 
pa—but she did not expect he’d send 


em.’ 


A deal he 


We wish space permitted us to 
quote at full length the letter 
which Lottie wrote to bring about 
the reconciliation—all the kind 
little phrases underlined—until, 
coming to ‘ and you know I love you 
very dearly, it was necessary to 
put two lines under the sentence 
to give it a special emphasis. We 
must, however, give the reconcilia- 
tion between Lottie and Jack as 
another specimen of Mr. Albery’s 
charming and natural dialogue. 
Every one knows the story, how 
Grant encourages Wyatt and Dee- 
cie in their love affairs until he 
suddenly comes into possession of 
the Di Chaperon estates and ten 
thousand a year, when he thinks 
it possible to pay off a long score 
of obligations and kindnesses 
done him by his humble friends 
by ‘a little cheque;’ and how, 
ultimately, Deecie proves to be 
the real Di Chaperon. Lottie has 
been true throughout, though 
parted from Jack by stress of 
circumstances and a sense of 
duty to her father. There is a 
grand garden at Di Chaperon’s 
house, and a fountain, in which 
goldfish swim, just before the win- 
dow. The girls say very fanciful 
things about these pets, one of 
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which is named ‘Jack,’ and nib- 
bles Lottie’s finger : 

‘Lorrie. Aren’t they beauties? They 
look as if they fed on sunlight, and it 
shone through them. 

Ipa. Perhaps they are fish from the 
river where Midas bathed. 

Lorrie. Or perhaps they are some 
water-fairies’ money—their floating ca- 
pital! 

Ipa. Yes; and that one that’s half 
silver has been changed. 

Lortre. Yes; and there’s one with 
some brown spots—they’re copper. 

Ipa. Gold, silver, and copper! We'll 
call that little fellow £. s. d.—shall we ?’ 

To Di Chaperon’s house Jack 
has unwittingly found his way, for 
he does not know that Grant has 
changed his name on succeeding 
to the property. He appears at a 
lucky moment—just before Mr. 
Furnival, the lawyer, announces 
to Di Chaperon that the real heir 


has been discovered, and is, in. 


truth, no other than Caleb Deecie, 
who is at the moment tuning the 
pianos. Grant, moreover, has pro- 
mised to send for Jack, because 
Lottie has been very ill, and longs 
to see him; so he arrives op- 
portunely. Jack is standing by 
the fountain when Lottie first sees 
him, and it is thus that the re- 
union takes place :— 

‘Lorrie. Are you frightened of me, 
that you stand out there? 

Jack. No, pet. (He goes and brings her 
down ; takes both her hands, and is about 
to hiss her, but stops.) 

Lottie. Goon. You may! 

Jack. (hisses her) And so the love was 
strong, and the work did not come un- 
done.’ 


This is a reference to a simile of 
Jack’s, made in the former time. 

‘Lorrie. What a long time it is since 
I saw you! 

Jack. Nearly a year. 

Lorrie. And isn’t a year a long time 
when you want some one who don’t 
come ? 

Jack. If you're idle, a year’s a very 
long time. 

Lorrie. Oh, but we are not idle. Ida 
and I are always busy, and we’ve made 
the curate such a lot of slippers. Pa 
likes us to be busy. We've a Dorcas 
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Society, and make flannel waistcoats for 
the poor children ( With something between 
glee and mystery) We nearly killed one 
baby. 

Jack. Was it such fun? 

Lorrie. Awful! Ida cut a little shirt 
too small, and we couldn’t find a child to 
wear it. At last we got Mrs. Phibbs’s 
baby into it, and we couldn’t get it out 
again. We had to cut it out as if we 
were opening a parcel. 

Jack. And so you kill babies—I mean 
time—by making slippers and flannel 
waistcoats ? 

Lorrie. Oh, we do other things besides 
those. I teach in the schools. 

JACK. (amused) Mercy on us! 

Lorrie. At night—ploughboys—such 
big ones! seventeen and eighteen years 
old. They're so fond of me! 

Jack. They would be at that age. 

Lottie. And though they laugh, they 
do just what I tell them. If I say, “ Tom 
Bullock, who conquered the Britons ?” 
and he says, “ Nobody,” and I tell him to 
go to the bottom of the class, he goes at 
once: you wouldn’t ? 

Jack. Not for saying that. 
expect a medal. 

Lorrie, Then I’ve all my Jacks to 
attend to. 

Jack. Oh, I’ve some rivals! 

Lotrigz. Several. One’s a mare. 

Jack. Mayor? Old person? 

Lorrie. Four years. 

Jack. With such a mayor the town 
should be a doll’s house. 

Lorrie. One comes to me for a bit of 
bread. 

Jack. So poor as that ? 

Lorrie. Poor! made of money! Come 
and see him. (At fountain) There he is in 
his gilt armour, like a crusader against 
infidel flies. Isn’t he a beauty? and 
doesn’t he look stupid ? 

Jack. Beauties often do. Why there 
are the old rose trees!’ &c., &c. 


I should 


All this may not be eminently 
poetical nor extraordinarily clever ; 
but it is the kind of scene which 
must, we should imagine, appeal 
directly to those who can sympa- 
thise with the two speakers. It is 
wholesome and pleasant, and true 
to nature, and, though it may be 
less exciting than some contem- 
porary French comedies, we in- 
finitely prefer following the simple 
loves of Jack and Lottie to track- 
ing the complications into which 
the husband, wife, and lover—the 
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three characters which permeate the 
French drama—are always falling. 

Of course, as in all Mr. Albery’s 
plays, we come across numerous 
similes for love, woman, marriage, 
&ec. ‘If one makesa great show of 
one’s feelings,’ Jack says, ‘ ’tis often 
like a coat of paint that a little 
time wears off. True affection 
makes small show, but, like a vein 
in marble, goes right through a 
man; and neither sudden violence 
nor slow time can wear it away.’ 
‘Hearts are like bets; you may 
win a dozen, and not get paid 
one.’ Old Mr. Furnival, too, has 
his say: ‘Women, Mr. Wyatt— 
women are like boots; very useful, 
very desirable, but a torment if 
you get a misfit. You’re young; 
every woman is a rose to you; 
but, sir, you'll find as she blos- 
soms she opens more and more, 
and goes at the heart; then the 
petals fall, one by one, and—soon 
there’s nothing left but stalk and 
thorns.’ 

It is only fair to Mr. Furnival 
to say, however, that when he 
gave utterance to the latter ex- 
tremely cynical speech his remarks 
bore upon a special case—that of 
Our Mrs. Jenkins, who was a very 
‘trying’ helpmeet for her worthy 
husband. 

One more quotation, a daring 
simile, and we reluctantly turn 
from ‘Two Roses” ‘Do you 
know, Lottie, I sometimes fancy 
the soul is like a robe of life cast 
on us, Jack says. ‘With the 
rough and vulgar it’s like a 
leathern jerkin; but with the 
sensitive and gentle ’tis a delicate 
garment that gets sadly torn and 
ravelled in our scramble through 
the world. And it seems the 
sweet office of woman to come 
with her love, as with a needle and 
thread—I’m not joking—and sew 
up those grief-rents, those ragged 
places the thoughtless make in a 
loving life.’ 
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*Yes; only sometimes we make- 
the rent worse, don’t we? Lottie- 
asks; ‘and sometimes we tear the 
work ourselves out of spite.’ 

‘Yes. And sometimes the 
love’s weak, and the work comes 
all undone.’ 

We must, however, bid good- 
bye to Lottie and Ida, to senti- 
mental Jack and sensible Caleb, 
to kind-hearted, hen-pecked Our- 
Mr. Jenkins, and to the hen that 
did the pecking, and wish reform- 
ation to the selfish and deceitful 
Digby Grant. The comedy has 
its faults; but there is an atmo- 
sphere of honesty and sunshine 
about it in which it is plea- 
sant to dwell. Nor is the un- 


obtrusive moral wanting, simple 
though it may be; and an ex- 
amination of the characters of 
Grant, Jack, and Caleb will repay 
study. 

Mr. Albery is quite at home in 
the manufacture of that pertly 


smart style of dialogue in which 
many people like to indulge in 
real life. When once the knack 
is caught, the style is easy; the 
writer must not mind his speaker 
being rude, or hurting the feelings 
of his friends, or saying that be- 
hind their backs which he would 
not say before their faces. ‘ Modern 
comedy dialogue,’ as it is wrongly 
termed, is very ingenious and’ 
clever, or rather, we prefer to say,. 
‘smart’; but is, after all, only an 
elevated style of punning. The 
rule is this: Give one of your cha- 
racters a speech, and let the an- 
swer arise from a purposely-made 
misinterpretation of the meaning 
of the principal word in the sen- 
tence, or misacceptation of its 
sense. A specimen of this may, 
for instance, be found in ‘ For- 
given.’ Lord Dart, his son Or- 
leigh, Fallow, and two young 
ladies, Maud and Laura, are dis- 
cussing the speech of a stupid 
person named Pole, who has just 
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been returned to the House of 
Commons :— 

‘Or.eIcH. Now, really, you’re preju- 
diced. Now, Maud, read it. Was not 
Pole’s a good, weighty speech ? 

Maun. Well, *twas heavy, and long. 

Lavra. Mind what you say, Maud, or 
you'll never hear the last of it.’ 

A regular attendant at the 
theatres knows precisely what the 
reply will be before the succeeding 
speaker opens mouth. 

*Mavup. I don’t want to; I read quite 
enough of the beginning. 

Or.eren. Why, they didn’t report the 
better half, don’t you know.’ 

There are at least two obvious 
replies to this ‘feeder.’ (It will 
be seen how obligingly all the 
characters give each other oppor- 
tunities.) 

* Fattow. I should have thought that 
it was the better half, by the amount of 
talk. 

Ortetcn. Well, I really think it was 
a good, convincing speech.’ 


Only very little ingenuity is 


wanted to suggest a reply to this. 


*Lorp Dart. I always thought him 
an absurd person, and when he sat down 
1 was convinced of it. 

Fattow. I came to that conclusion 
long before. 

Lorp D. You were lucky. I thought 
there’d never be a conclusion to come to. 

OrteicH. Why, they wouldn’t let him 
conclude, 

FatLow. You mean, they made him. 

ORLEIGH. It was their duty to have 
heard him finish, don’t you know. 

Lorp D. Then I don’t blame them for 
neglecting their duty. 

FaLtow. You mean for performing it 
as soon as possible.’ 

The audience used to laugh at 
this ; but we are inclined to doubt 
if Mr. Albery thinks more highly 
of his repartees than we do. Doubt- 
less, however, they were fashioned 
to supply the demand of ‘the 
drama’s patrons.’ 

A little later in the same play 
we find another specimen of dia- 
logue, when a remembrance of his 
audience and a forgetfulness of 
his art comes over him. Rose 
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Redruth is an innocent country 
girl, the daughter of old Cudlipp, 
the gardener. Rose has married 
Claude Redruth, a young artist, 
but has left him because he still 
yields to the fascinations of a girl 
of the Lady Clara Vere de Vere 
species, who dazzled him before 
his marriage. Rose is examining 
a friend’s wedding-cake in com- 
pany with Orleigh Dart, to whom 
we have just listened. 

‘There it is,’ Rose says, ‘the 
true emblem of love! The dis- 
simulating whiteness hides the 
rich heart within, as modesty con- 
ceals affection.’ 

‘But modesty and affection 
don’t always go together,’ Orleigh 
replies, continuing his usual avo- 
cations of affording any one he 
is with the opportunity of saying 
smart things. 

‘No; and they don’t come to- 
gether. Modesty often walks out 
Don’t you 
think the ceremony very impres- 
sive ?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ Orleigh answers; ‘I 
dare say it’s awfully impressive ; 
but when you’re only looking on, 
it’s like grace at dinner to the 
butler.’ 

Now, from what we know of 
Rose, we do not for a moment 
believe anything would have in- 
duced her to enter into such a 
strain of moralising, or so to ex- 
press herself. 

A tendency to wildness of 
simile, to epigrammatic madness, 
occasionally seizes Mr. Albery, 
and it requires a poetical fancy 
of a great deal more than ordinary 
keenness to follow his drift. 

‘By Jove!’ exclaims Jones in 
* Coquettes,’ in answer to a ques- 
tion of how he got on with a lady, 
and whether the arrow struck, 
‘her Cupid ought to be a stone- 
mason, with a mallet and chisel. 
She’s no more idea of love than a 
worm has of starlight; but, by 
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as affection steps in. 
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Jove! she’s bright. If she likes 
to turn herself on full, you may 
see to read by her. This is 
rather too much. 

‘ Aren’t they bright and rosy ? 
Jennie Prout asks, holding up 
some apples; ‘they look as if 
they were marked with Eve’s first 
blush when she gathered one for 
Adam.’ Jennie, however, makes 
wonderfully imaginative remarks, 
considering that she is the 
daughter of the keeper of a little 
inn in the wilds of Devonshire. 

‘You don’t mind my watching 
his yacht, do you? There it is, 
with all its best sails on, as though 
it had come from a sea-party, 
where a lot of respectable boats 
like itself took a capful of wind 
together, and said uncivil things 
of the dowdy luggers and row- 
barges, Jennie says, looking at 
the yacht of her lover, Tom Pen- 
ryn, while he comes singing up 
the hillside. 

‘Ah, Jennie, you're in love, 
Kittie exclaims. 

‘Oh, Kittie,’ she answers, ‘ just 
listening isn’t being in love.’ 

‘A, B, C, is not the alphabet, 
but it’s the beginning of it, is 
the shrewd rejoinder. 

It is easy to find delicate fan- 
cies and homely wisdom, however, 
in almost every scene. ‘ When 
autumn begins its leaf-picking, 
and lays a drugget of leaves over 
the summer’s shabby carpet,’ is 
surely an original notion. 

The following is shrewd and 
true :-— 

‘A man of my experience!’ an 
old man exclaims, when the cor- 
rectness of his opinion is doubted. 

‘Nonsense, Sir Kidd,’ is the 
reply; ‘a man no more gains 
experience by living a long time 
in the world than he can learn a 
trade by being a long time in a 
workshop; you must labour and 
think. Bless you! you haven’t 
learned the working of the world’s 


machinery, you’ve only had the 
dust blown in your eyes.’ 

‘I like people to adhere to the 
truth,’ some one says. 

‘Some adhere to it so closely, 
you can’t get it from them,’ his 
companion happily answers. 

A pun is described as resemb- 
ling @ marriage: ‘two unfortu- 
nate words living together in the 
same sentence, and agreeing only in 
name ;’ and Jones, in ‘ Coquettes,’ 
gives Lord de Lay, his father, a 
not bad definition of ‘ spooning.’ 

‘Spooning? what’s that?’ his 
lordship asks. 

‘A sort of sentimental flirting,’ 
Jones answers. ‘ Love’s a brim- 
ming cup; and some women are 
timid, and don’t like to drink it 
right off, so they take a little with 
a spoon—that’s all.’ 

In our opinion one of Mr. Al- 
bery’s happiest efforts was the 
fairy play ‘ Oriana,’ which was 
produced, without success, at the 
Globe Theatre about two years 
ago. Why it failed is hardly clear, 
for the work was meritorious and 
its presentation not unsatisfactory 
as a whole, though doubtless it 
had weak points. Though not, 
perhaps, rising to the height of 
poetry, the dialogue was eminently 
poetical, and the theme tender 
and very sympathetic. 

King Raymond has ceased to 
love his wife Oriana, who mourns 
for, and eagerly desires the return 
of, his lost affection. The Queen 
in her desolation finds an unex- 
pected ally in a little crippled 
fairy, Peep, who thus tells her 
story :— 


‘My home is in yon golden island, where 
The dying day garners his sun-set clouds 
*Mid which the fairies sport. My work 
was but 

To speckle eggs that birds might know 
their own ; 

Dot ladybirds, and make the little harps 

Grasshoppers play on all the summer 
time. 

I painted butterflies and shrieking birds 
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With radiant colours, 
I went 

To hang some fern up—you call maiden- 
hair, 

And on my way home I laid down and 
slept.’ 


Well, one day 


As she was sleeping, the King’s 
hounds came by, and one, named 
Glitter, lifted her and dropped 
her from the rock, breaking her 
hand and foot. Peep put deadly 
berries in the dog’s food, and was 
taken for punishment before the 
King, who decreed that she should 
leave Fairyland till the most im- 
probable of all things happened— 
until King Raymond loved bis 
Queen again. The Queen laments 
King Raymond’s waned love, and 
tells how, in the happy time of 
yore, her fears had been the father 
to the thought that it might pass 
away :— 

*He loved me, long ago. 
We sat together on a starlight night 
With up-turned faces, and he, whisper- 
ing low, 
Said, “ If for every heart that’s freely 
given 
The gods hang out in heaven 
A star, there should be two now won- 
drous bright.” 
One star was quenched, the other heid 
its light. 
He loved me, long ago. 
We sat at daybreak, looking o’er the 
main, 
And watched the full sun set the clouds 
aglow ; 
I said his love so brightened all my 
days! 
But soon the day-god’s rays 
Pass’d from them as he rose, and I, with 
pain, 
Saw the poor clouds melting away in 
rain.’ 

Peep works diligently, and a 
magic ring with a special virtue 
does its work. All ends happily; 
but space forbids us to follow the 
legend, which, we think, did not 
meet with the success it merited. 
Carefully revised, and well cast, 
we believe still that ‘ Oriana’ 
might be made a very acceptable 
play, despite the unequivocal con- 
demnation it found at the Globe 


.to life should be lost. 
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Theatre. Space, indeed, obliges 
us hastily to sum up what we 
should like to dilate upon at 
length. 

Doubtless the fact that his plays 
have been written to suit certain 
companies, and to fit the charac- 
teristics of certain performers, has 
militated against artistic unity of 
design in some of Mr. Albery’s 
works; but examination will show 
that there is always a powerful 
and dramatic idea lying beneath 
his structure, though sometimes 
it is too much hidden by quips, 
and lengths of smart but unneces- 
sary dialogue. He must learn to 
maintain the interest of his plot 
by careful construction and by the 
avoidance of discursive byways. 
There is no reason why nature 
should be opposed to art: why, 
by taking pains with the arrange- 
ment and introduction of scenes 
and characters, fluency and truth 
He has, 
we think, the gift which we have 
attributed to Mr. H. J. Byron, of 
seeing his characters on the stage 
as he writes, and is evidently most 
careful to supply them with elabo- 
rate and detailed instructions as 
to the business of the stage. If 
Mr. Albery can retain his freshness 
and ease, if he will spend much 
more care over the construction of 
his plays, ruthlessly strike out all 
that is clearly inappropriate to 
time, place, or character, aud work 
with sufficient deliberation to do 
justice to his exceptional powers 
—which require much cultivation 
to bring them to maturity—there 
is probably no dramatist who has a 
grander future before him. That 
Mr. Albery loves his art is abun- 
dantly manifest, and if he chooses 
to make a lasting name for himself, 
he has all the ability to do so. 
We hope that he will think it 
worth while to turn his ability to 
account. 

Peyton WRey. 
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PORTRAITS CHARMANTS. 


V.—CLEOPATRA. 


NE rich evening in early 
autumn, while the fading 
crimson of the sunset still lingered 
like a farewell, and dark trees 
stood out tragically against the 
gleaming west, two poets sat to- 
gether at the open window of an 
apartment, the deepening shadow 
in which caused all things to seem 
dim and indistinct, save a few 
objects, probably of ornament or 
fantasy, which shone in the twi- 
light with a burnished radiance of 
their own. 

The poets were young—yet not 
so young but that they had already 
acquired that evergreen laurel 
which has kept the brows of Ana- 
creon beautiful and young to this 
day, and that you, fair reader, 
have doubtless both read and sung 
many of their odes and sonnets. 
They sat together—conversing. 

No one was near; for, indeed, 
poets dislike exceedingly to be 
overheard in their conversations ; 
and the two in question were in 
the habit of taking particular pre- 
cautions against profane inter- 
ruptions. But, probably, if any 
person had been within earshot, 
he would have caught very little 
of their conversation on this oc- 
casion, as it was conducted in 
@ somewhat peculiar manner. 
Neither of them uttered a word; 
and yet their talk had never been 
more fluent nor fuller of inspi- 
ration. This was the method of 
it. A—— sent a winged thought 
straight out to the distant sunset, 
where it revelled for a while like 
a phoenix, in the crimson and 
saffron flames, and then flew, 
swiftly as it had come, into the 
bosom of B——, bearing with it 
a paradise splendour of imagery 
which words could never have 


conveyed. Then B—— secretly 
communicated a mellifluous idea 
to the nightingale, with whom 
he had a mysterious pact, and 
who had just made his nightly 
presence known in the garden 
beneath by an almost impercept- 
ible movement of the leaves of a 
shrub. Immediately the bird de- 
livered two or three preparatory 
trills characterised by unusual 
brilliancy, and then warbled forth 
his poet’s inspirations, with all 
the fervour that a tenor bestows 
upon a favourite cantilena. 

This method of conversation 
had long become easier and more 
natural to the two poets than the 
glibbest utterance of words; and 
both were evidently well pleased 
with its results on the evening of 
which we relate; for they re- 
mained there sitting together, as 
we have described, until the crim- 
son had all turned to saffron, and 
the saffron had all faded away, 
and at length blue night had 
seated herself high in the heavens, 
and, enveloping all things in her 
‘mantle star inwrought,’ left not 
the least western fringe of day. 

Then the two laconic poets 
broke up their silent séance, tacitly 
adjourning it to some other even- 
ing when gorgeous sunset and 
rapturous nightingale and rich 
inward poetry should meet in 
similarly happy conjunction; and, 
going into the chamber, one of 
them struck a light. Then, if the 
curiosity of a spectator had been 
ever so much excited by the mys- 
terious glimmerings and gleamings 
in the previous partial darkness, 
it would certainly have been amply 
rewarded by the sudden reve- 
lation of the perfect ganz magazin 
which constituted the poets’ fa- 
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yourite apartment. At first one 
would have felt disposed to con- 
sider it a room in an Oriental 
palace, but one indeed of unusual 
magnificence, probably that of some 
Pacha or Great Mogul, on account 
of the apparent preponderance of 
Turkish and Asiatic divans, piles 
of cushions, tabourets, stuffs, and 
all kinds of Eastern luxuries in 
the way of pipes, chibouks, nar- 
ghilés, gorgeous pipe-trays, &c. 
But the next moment you were 
of an entirely different opinion, 
and felt quite sure you must be in 
some elegant petit salon in Japan ; 
for the eye could not look any- 
where, without lighting upon Ja- 
panese pictures, Japanese fans, 
screens, cabinets, tea-caddies, tea- 
services, and exact models of all 
the most admirable things in the 
Japanese empire. But then you 
were quickly brought back again 
from so remote a flight of fancy 
by a variety of pictures, undoubt- 
edly European—though not so 
undoubtedly attributable to any 
particular artist or even nationality 
in painting. Undoubtedly, works 
of genius were they also, if to 
fascinate the eye and the ima- 
gination, as each one of them did, 
is the real aim of artistic genius 
(which, however, some people seem 
disposed to dispute); but we will 
not attempt to describe them, and 
will only add, that there were also 
in the room gods and goddesses, 
rendered such by the perfection 
of beauty made eternal through 
the perfection of ‘the chiseller’s 
art, and others rendered as in- 
disputably divine by the per- 
fection of ugliness, which profane 
persons are in the habit of calling 
idols; and that the whole was 
protected by such an appalling 
armoury of weapons—principally 
those of barbarous tribes, inge- 
niously constructed to terrify by 
their appearance before finishing 
their victim—that the poets could 


at least have felt no fear of bur- 
glars, and might possibly have 
looked forward, rather than other- 
wise, to some opportunity of calling 
their resources into action—es- 
pecially if the interloper should 
chance to be an adverse critic. 

A hundred years hence, fair 
reader, you will find it authen- 
tically recorded in their biogra- 
phies that, on the evening in 
question, the two poets repaired to 
the house of Lady H . Itis not 
necessary to say much about Lady 
H . You may already have in- 
ferred that she usually had charm- 
ing soirées, to which poets did not 
disdain to come, taking off their 
aureole and behaving like very 
pleasant mortals; the only thing 
you could not have inferred, and 
which the sequel will make clear 
to you, is that Lady H , though 
frequently receiving the most illus- 
trious and interesting characters, 
had a peculiar way of saying 
nothing about them beforehand, 
and leaving her friends to discover 
for themselves who they were and 
recover subsequently from their 
astonishment as best they could. 
And whom did our two poets meet 
at Lady H ’s? Certainly one of 
the last persons they ever expected 
to meet anywhere, save in a 
dream. 

In a conspicuous part of the 
brilliant drawing-room—but her- 
self conspicuous anywhere—sat 
Cleopatra. The two poets were 
simultaneously struck with an 
astonishment, the expression of 
which they scarcely succeeded in 
repressing; but each turning to 
the other, observed that they had 
both realised the same conviction 
at once, and exchanging another 
significant glance, they proceeded 
to scrutinise the appearance and 
behaviour of the magnificent 
vision as closely as the limits of 
the utmost propriety would per- 
mit. It was Cleopatra. Nothing 
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could explain her presence in 
Lady H ’s drawing-room, and 
indeed no one was attempting to 
explain it—but there she was. 

She was at once a poem herself, 
and the subject of poems. If 
every poem to the end of the 
world were to make her its theme, 
they would not altogether exhaust 
the inexhaustible inspiration she 
afforded. Every movement she 
made was a poem—a new one, 
sudden as a flash of genius, perfect 
as the utmost accomplishment of a 
work of plastic art. Having once 
seen her, though, as in the present 
instance, in a fashionably filled 
drawing-room, it was impossible 
to see any of the people by whom 
she might be accidentally sur- 
rounded, excepting in so far as 
they became accessories—and one 
or other of them occasionally 
played the part of Charmian un- 
consciously. For a moment, at 
the first sight of her, the souls of 
the two poets had felt a sudden 
electric shock, and had then under- 
gone a momentary delusion; for 
they seemed to be instantaneously 
transported, probably by electri- 
city, to the banks of the Nile, 
where they beheld a great pageant 
of barges, and the prodigious sides 
of dark windowless buildings 
rising sheer out of the yellow 
water, and were then hurried 
through vast Egyptian courts and 
the most voluptuous and poetical 
chambers, and bowers and apart- 
ments, and baths—in all of which 
they saw the real Cleopatra—but 
the whole thing lasted but one 
giddy instant, and the next they 
found themselves standing in the 
same spot, in the fashionable 
modern drawing-room and looking 
at the same wonderful apparition 
as before. 

And lo, it was the same—the 
real and the only Cleopatra. Her 
face was oval, perhaps rather long, 
and its lines and contour were of 
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the most perfect sculptural beauty ; 
and, next to this, what at first 
drew individual attention to her 
was her extraordinary paleness. 
Wesay extraordinary, because there 
was something superhuman about 
her paleness. The unrelieved 
paleness of an ordinary face is not 
lovely, or is morbid or uncom- 
fortable at least—but this was 
an all-sufficing,an idea! paleness, 
like that of a statue, which, after, 
let us suppose, having been a real 
human being, and lived and had 
everything, prefers remaining for 
ever a statue—the ideal of every- 
thing. But, in the midst of this 
pallor, one could not help remark- 
ing that the exquisitely-moulded 
mouth was rosy, almost delicately 
red, and had a look of inexhaust- 
ible life and freshness about it, 
like an ever young rose—and as 
if it was made to live and kiss for 
ever. Then there was the grand 
Egyptian brow, full of the mystery 
of beauty, and those jet-black pen- 
cilled eyebrows, every quivering 
of whose mobile outline was a 
decree to a far-off kingdom, or the 
death-signal to some trembling 
human being. 

Her hair was black. It was 
a peculiar Ethiopian cabalistic 
black, with blue reflections like 
steel at times, at others like night, 
reflecting and revealing nothing. 
We have not pretended to describe 
the eyes of Cleopatra as she thus 
appeared to the two astonished 
poets at Lady H.’s, for the simple 
reason that it appeared very difli- 
cult to see them, the only time 
when they deliberately rested upon 
the two poets having been the 
moment in which they both ex- 
perienced the extraordinary sen- 
sation and hallucination which 
have been described ; ever since, all 
attempts to elicit even half a 
glance from beneath their orbéd, 
petal-like lids had been unsuc- 
cessful. 
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Now the two poets, the moment 
they beheld this interesting ap- 
parition, felt, as we have stated, 
not the slightest doubt as to the 
identity of Cleopatra. And the 
fact was, that they had long known 
Cleopatra very well. Many were 
the poems which they both had 
written about her, and frequent 
were the assignations which they 
held with that wonderful queen in 
the miraculous land of dreams, 
when they were accustomed to 
accompany her through all sorts 
of ideal pageants and Eleusinian 
mysteries. Therefore was it, and 
not from nervousness or super- 
stitious terror, that they stood on 
the point of a sudden exclamation 
at sight of her; and there had 
been something in the extraor- 
dinary effect of that single glance 
with which she paralysed the 
words upon their lips, that re- 
mained not without significance to 
our poets (who, be it said, were 
in such matters unusually discreet, 
even for poets), and which seemed 
to mean that, though the vision 
before them really and indisputably 
was Cleopatra, she might be par- 
ticularly anxious to pass unrecog- 
nised at present. Having conveyed 
this hint, the danger was over, and 
she sedulously refrained, with that 
imperial ease and grace which were 
only hers, from looking in their 
direction any more. 

Though, seemingly, quite un- 
conscious of the presence of her 
votaries, she was at the same time, 
no doubt, perfectly aware that 
their attentive eyes were taking 
note of every inspired feint and 
finished wile of bearing, and that 
the undulating grace of her move- 
ments, when she once or twice 
walked across the room, recalling 
vividly the simile of an ancient 
poet who compared it to the 
trained dancing of a splendid Nile 
serpent, was a fresh inspiration 
for many poems yet to come; and, 
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in fact, almost too inhuman a trial 
of the reticence and discretion of 
any poet. 

A discovery by no means imme- 
diate, was the fact that Cleopatra 
on this occasion had conformed 
strictly to the most approved 
rule and canon of modern dress 
—the Cleopatra had been so ap- 
parent that the dress became an 
after consideration. Yes, on a 
careful scrutiny, there appeared 
nothing either antique or uncon- 
ventional in her costume, with the 
exception of an easily accountable 
wealth of magnificent Oriental 
jewelry, certain necklaces and 
bracelets being of so startlingly 
barbaresque and Egyptian a cha- 
racter that they would have elicited 
strange inquiries a season or 80 
earlier; but, at the time, such 
things happened to be all the rage ; 
and so they excited intolerable envy 
instead of terrifying people. 

Another amazement awaited our 
bards. A moment of unusual 
silence arrived, and, amidst a thrill 
of expectation, Cleopatra moved 
towards a sumptuously-wrought 
harp which stood uncovered in 
the room. Sitting herself down 
to this splendid instrument, she 
caressed it in the most super- 
natural, siren-like manner, her 
white, pagan-looking arms, with 
their golden bracelets and armlets, 
as they glided enchantingly to and 
fro, going far to betray her, had 
not the astounding magic of her 
voice laid everybody under an un- 
conscious spell. 

During this literally bewitching 
performance, a pale but distin- 
guished-looking young man, with 
a look of early death about him, 
was seen hovering around the 
wondrous musician. 

When the last miraculous strain 
had ceased, Cleopatra moved to- 
wards the window, and raising a 
curtain, disappeared in the ob- 
scurity of a conservatory, or 
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verandah. Observing this, one of 
our poets, who for some time had 
become separated from his com- 
panion, followed her, determined 
to have a few words in explanation 
of the mystery. And there, if one 
may believe his account, he was 
amply repaid. For Cleopatra com- 
pletely revealed herself to him, 
but enjoined the utmost secrecy, in- 
forming him that, weary of living 
for so many thousands of years as 
@ mere memory of past greatness, 
and feeling once more in her un- 
‘quenchable soul the ambition to 
live and to rule, she had caused 
herself to be born again into the 
bosom of a respectable English 
family, that she was about to be 
married to the young man who had 
been standing near her when she 
sang, and that her name was now 
—— (we dare not disclose it!), 
by which name only she begged 
to be addressed in future when- 
ever they met, at least until such 
time as she saw fit to resume 
her original legendary name; for, 
yes, she was going to live, and 
rule the world, and be Cleopatra 
again. Then, when she was once 
more the sovereign and wonder of 
the world, and had re-established 
her magnificence in primeval 
Egypt, she promised that all faith- 
ful poets who had kept her tra- 
ditional glory before men’s eyes 
should be mightily rewarded and 
provided for in her empire near 
her own person. The favoured 
bard, staggered as he was by such 
a revelation, recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to ask a few questions; and, 
having as delicately as possible 
inquired whether the somewhat 
amiable-looking young man whom 
he had seen was to be really the 
partner of her ambitious projects, 
she replied, rather contemptuously, 
that he was only the first step; 
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and pointing mysteriously to her 
bosom, she said that she indeed 
possessed secrets there which were 
more than sufficient for the career 
she contemplated. Therewith, she 
drew forth from her bosom the Asp 
itself, and held it playfully in her 
hand, watching the wrigglings and 
gyrations of the glittering worm 
who was become the real partner 
of her destinies. The poet under- 
stood, or thought he understood, 
and the asp was restored to its 
hiding-place; after which, at the 
express command of Cleopatra, he 
re-entered the room, leaving her 
alone in the verandah. 

On relating his good fortune to 
his friend, the bard in question 
had the vexation of arousing a 
most unjustifiable and virulent 
jealousy, founded, though certainly 
ill-founded, upon the apparent 
preference shown by Cleopatra. 
But when, forgetful, alas, of his 
promise to the queen herself, 
the poet so distinguished wrote 
and published a splendid poem 
narrating these occurrences in a 
strain much worthier of them than 
our prose, and obtained the fame 
which justly waits upon what is 
really high or original, so great 
was the disgust of his former 
friend and fellow-poet, that the 
two quarrelled and parted, for ever 
it is supposed. A quarrel about 
Cleopatra! A very pretty and ap- 
propriate quarrel for two poets! 
Still not necessarily an eternal 
one, surely. Perhaps when the 
other poet publishes a great poem, 
actually inspired by one of the 
muses in person, and gains the 
same richly-merited success, he 
will forgive his friend, in remem- 
brance of the sunset and the 
nightingale, and make it up with 
him again. 
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, HE maiden of the hostel 
Stands at the set of sun ; 
The soldiers halt full gaily, 
She has but eyes for one. 
He drains the cup she brings him, 
His bearded lips are wet, 
‘A kiss, Sweetheart !’ he whispers. 
‘No! No!’ says Colinette. 


From out her green-leaved lattice 
She leans and looks below, 
As farther, ever farther, 


Away the soldiers go. 


> 

His last few words reproachful 
Are in her sad ears yet, 

‘ Farewell may be for ever ! 

sighs Colinette. 


n 


Ay me: 


The cruel war is over, 
Once more with her is he: 
‘ You’ve learnt to love since last we met,’ 
He says, but nought says she. 
* You'll wed the happy Somebody, 
And me you'll quite forget ! 
Would I were he, my darling ! 
‘You are!’ cried Colinette. 
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GOSSIP HONEYMAN., 


I.—On AN INEXHAUSTIBLE SUBJECT. 


AM fully bent on ‘ talking 

some,’ as Americans say, about 
myself; and yet, somehow, my 
lips, as it were, hang fire for a 
moment—I know it will only be 
for a moment. Yet why at all? 
There must, of course, be some 
reason for this unlooked-for effect 
—some reason I might come up 
with if I had time and inclination 
to pursue it. But just now I 
have in my mind a certain recol- 
lection about which I am strongly 
impelled to speak imprimis. 

How shall I begin? JI n’y a 
que le premier pas qui cotite—but 
how much that first step, short as 
it may be, costs the taker some- 
times! No matter for that—en 
avant! I once knew a highly 
worthy gentleman (Heaven pardon 
me for unintentionally falling into 
the very style of vain, valuable, 
albeit inestimably naughty-minded 
old Seigneur de Brantéme! but, 
in the tangled ways of this best 
of all possible worlds, innocence 
can hardly move a pace without 
running the risk of being incon- 
tinently tripped up and brought 
to grief)—I knew a very worthy 
gentleman, I say, who was asked 
to write a life of himself. He 
was a man of mark, or he would 
not have been so invited—that 
“goes without saying.’ He had 
lived long and lived much; had 
seen a great deal and done a great 
deal; was the friend of some and 
intimate companion of many men 
who have died and left big names 
to be remembered by. He was a 
person whom ‘foreigners of dis- 
tinction’ called upon and after- 
wards, on getting back to their 
own countries, wrote about. 

By the way, it isan awful habit, 


that of foreigners describing the 
people amongst whom they have 
latest been. How can anybody 
behave with any decent resem- 
blance to himself, who is under 
the nightmare influence of being 
‘ interviewed’ by his guest from 
abroad? And why does it never 
seem to occur to the all-recep- 
tive mind of his visitor from outre 
mer that the way of all ways 
not to see him as he is, is pre- 
cisely the one always adopted, of 
insisting on seeing him ‘just as 
he is, without any ceremony or 
fuss, you know’? It is a custom 
so well known of Englishmen— 
especially the most refined and 
susceptible of them — to give 
themselves up with ready and 
joyous alacrity to the polite in- 
quisitiveness of total strangers! 
A lady or gentleman—say in 
spectacles and with a note-book 
and gold pencil in hand—has 
only to ask one of them to tell 
his best story off-hand and in 
his most characteristic manner, 
to be sure of putting him in- 
stantly and perfectly at his ease, 
and of drawing from him not only 
his best story, but the créme de 
la créme of his store of choice 
stories ! : 

But, as I was saying, foreigners 
of distinction ‘ interviewed’ the 
man of whom I speak, and then 
described him to such a pitiless 
degree, that, had the thing been 
possible, I verily believe they 
would have clean described away 
his identity. As it was, they were 
the cause of bewilderment, not to 
say of consternation, in the minds 
of many credulous and unwary 
persons who took an interest in 
him; being told, from one point 
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of the compass, that he was a man 
of diminutive stature, having, 
perhaps, just a shade of advan- 
tage over M. Louis Blanc, to 
whom, in other respects, he did 
not bear any very close resem- 
blance ; from another point of the 
compass, a little farther west- 
ward, that the late well-known 
Mr. Carus Wilson was just three- 
twenty-sevenths of an inch the 
taller; from a point still farther 
west, that he was nearly as fat as 
his friend Charles Lamb; and 
from the extreme west by north- 
east, that, for extraordinary spare- 
ness of personal dimensions, he 
and the late Mr. Daniel Lambert, 
whose portrait in oils is even yet 
one of the most universally ad- 
mired of the mural adornments of 
Ludgate Hill, might have been 
twin brothers. This very worthy 
gentleman, I repeat, was asked to 
write a life of himself. He was 
told that he would find it the 
easiest thing in the world to do. 
Everybody to whom the project 
was mentioned took the same 
sanguine view of the matter. 

He was a ‘ great talker,’ amongst 
great talkers, was this worthy gen- 
tleman. In my days of youthful 
confidingness and boundless re- 
ceptivity of mind, I remember 
that I used to envy Mr. James 
Boswell his (as it then appeared 
to me) marvellous gift of report- 
ing Dr. Johnson’s good, bad, and 
indifferent sayings—for we have 
earned the right at last, I take it, 
of thinking for ourselves about 
the oracular utterances of the 
great lexicographer, ponderous 
essayist, dull romancer, and in- 
genious inventor of Parliamentary 
reports. I do not think that, 
with all the care bestowed upon 
their composition and arrange- 
ment, the conversations in which 
Dr. Johnson is made to have it all 
his way are the very wisest, most 
varied and interesting that the 
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ear of man ever listened to. I 
am not sure I do not greatly 
prefer the—some say equally au- 
thentic—reproduction of the in- 
tellectual Behemoth’s sayings and 
doings given to posterity by ir- 
reverent but witty, or at least 
highly facetious and amusing, 
Dr. Wolcot, alias Peter Pindar. 
I may safely say I never felt 
inclined to kick Peter for toady- 
ing his hero, and that I have 
not unfrequently felt such an 
inclination in regard to James 
Boswell, Esq. The man I knew, 
and whom I have in my mind all 
this time, being a man famous, 
among the circle in which he lived, 
for the admirable quality of his 
‘ talk,’ was assured on all hands 
that he had only to ‘talk about 
himself’ to be sure of producing 
one of the most delightful auto- 
biographical books in the world. 
Without committing himself to 
any such flattering view of the 
matter—for he was modest in his 
own estimate of himself, in spite 
of being much admired and not a 
little used to praise—in course of 
time he came to think that it 
really might be possible to ‘ talk 
about himself’ to the extent of 
three volumes, not devoid of in- 
terest of one sort or another to 
those who might care to know 
more than they otherwise could 
know about him and the things 
mostly concerning him. There- 
fore it was that, at the sugges- 
tion of his publisher, and, lite- 
rally, ‘at the urgent solicitations 
of numerous friends,’ he undertook 
to write a life of himself, that was 
to have all the freedom of scope 
and variety of mood, and ring of 
voice, as if it were the natural 
outcome of his spirit speaking in 
the midst of the friends he loved 
best to talk with and to whom he 
talked his best. 

A labour of love, that work ?— 
He could not associate the idea 
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with that of labour in any sense. 
To commence the book was like 
starting upon a delightful holiday 
tour, in which he was to revisit 
all the happiest, brightest, love- 
liest spots he had traversed on the 
road of life. It was to live his 
life twice over! Sad returning ?— 
‘An ounce of sweet outweighs a 
pound of sour!’ And tears shed 
by the way ?—Why, there come 
times when one would not ex- 
change the nameless pleasure they 
bring to the soul for all the 
laughter of Comus and his mid- 
night crew a million times redu- 
plicated. The book would be a 
continually growing joy! What 
memories it would enshrine ; what 
long-hoarded appreciations of de- 
parted genius little known it 
would place on record; what 
doubts it would explain away ; 
what new lights it would throw 
upon obscurities still hanging 
about the acts or sayings of this 
or that misjudged or misunder- 
stood man or woman! Look at it 
how he would, it seemed to him 
that the writing of that book of 
his life would, in itself, be an 
ample compensation—if he had 
stood in need of it—for all the 
sufferings he had ever known. 
He took up his pen, with his 
soul soaring above him high up 
towards the golden gates of heaven, 
I verily believe ; he had not written 
many pages before he laid his pen 
down, and his soul descended 
speedily, like the tired lark, and 
never mounted heavenwards 
again: the imagined joy turned to 
real pain, bitter as wild honey in 
the mouth, the moment he tasted 
it; the book that was to have 
been himself more than of him- 
self, instead of being a long-drawn 
delight, proved a new ‘ Inferno,’ 
the record of a daily-renewed 
torture, disguised in smiles and 
draped as much as it could be 
in far-fetched forgetfulness. When 





it was finished it was found to 
have this strangest of 

istic: it was, beyond question, 
an autobiography in which the 
writer said less about himself 
than any other writer who ever 
before tried to tell others the story 
of his life. 

The rock he split upon was that 
of a too tender conscience—I 
apologize for the bull. He had 
no sooner begun to talk about 
himself and the events of his 
life, than he found himself under 
the necessity of talking equally 
about other people and the events 
of their lives. Let any man (with 
a tender conscience bien entendu) 
imagine himself in the position, 
and he will not find it difficult 
to realise the autobiographer’s 
dilemma. The living—what can 
be written about them, that will 
not, more or less, embarrass and 
displease, if it does not absolutely 
anger them? The dead—is it any 
easier or safer to write about 
them? De mortuis nil nisi bonum ; 
the axiom does nothing towards 
clearing the thorny way of its 
entanglements ; and the substitu- 
tion of verum for bonum only 
brings about the crowning im- 
possibility. Iam speaking always 
in regard to the man whose au- 
tobiographic pen is strictly under 
the control of a tender conscience. 
Blurter, whom one meets in the 
smoking-room at the club, is not 
troubled with such an inward 
monitor; fe will tell you all 
about himself and everybody he 
has ever known as long as you 
care to listen. Get him upon 
the subject of himself, and, if he 
ever shines, he shines then. You 
will find him anything but a ‘ brief 
chronicle of the time,’ and nota 
whit ‘ abstract ’ in his utterances ; 
for, if you take his word for all 
he tells you (which I sincerely 
hope you will not be so weak as 
to do), he must have at least twice 
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as many pairs of eyes, and ten 
times as many pairs of ears, as 
Samuel Pepys, Esq., Secretary to 
the Admiralty and diary-writer, 
at the service of his disgracious 
Majesty King Charles the Second 
and a grateful posterity. If Blur- 
ter could write (he cannot, which 
is at once a present comfort and 
a future security to his friends 
and enemies) it would, I take it 
for granted, always be in the first 
person singular; and if he troubled 
himself at all about literary models 
(which he certainly would not) 
his sympathy would be strongly 
with the veracious ‘ Memoirs of 
Barry Lindon, Esq.,’ rescued from 
oblivion by the late William Make- 
piece Thackeray, or with the 
equally astonishing and trust- 
worthy ‘Life of Baron Trenck,’ 
commander of Austrian pandours, 
as written with cousinly piety by 
Frederic Trenck, rather than with 
the reticent autobiographical me- 
thod of the worthy gentleman I 
have still in my mind. 

Blurter would never think of 
beginning 2a book about himself 
in Jean-Jacques Rousseau fashion, 
with any such sentences as these : 
‘I enter upon an undertaking, the 
like of which has never been en- 
tered upon before, and the execu- 
tion of which will never be imi- 
tated. I wish to show to my 
fellow-creatures a man in all the 
truth of nature, and that man will 
be myself— myself alone.” In 
some respects, perhaps, Blurter 
is to be envied. It is certain 
that, with his shameless audacity 
to rely upon, one might say a 
thousand things one would like 
to say, that come ‘to the tip of 
one’s tongue,’ pause there, and 
finally go back into the limbo of 
unspoken thoughts. Those ‘ good 
story-tellers’ one meets, not only 
at the club, but in society—how 
could they ever get a reputation 
(and such a reputation as theirs 


means several things besides the 
pleasure of being listened to and 
laughed with—a good place at the 
dinner-table, and the eye of the 
hostess to look after their welfare, 
and a front seat on the liveliest 
drag at Epsom, for examples)— 
how could they ever get the repu- 
tations they enjoy without ‘ de 
Vaudace, encore de l'audace, toujours 
de Vaudace?’ Good stories are not 
the products of spontaneous gene- 
ration ; a ‘ good story-teller’ has, 
like Moliére, to take his own wher- 
ever he happens to find it; and he 
must have no nice scruples as to 
the uses to which he puts the 
* unconsidered trifles’ of his find- 
ing. His course is so simple, in 
fact, as to be guidable by two 
axioms of easy application: al- 
ways to find his own early, and 
never to tell the same story twice 
in the same place and to the same 
company. ‘J’ay cogneu un fort 
honneste gentilhomme’ (to speak 
of ‘good story-tellers,’ is inevit- 
ably to call the Seigneur de Bran- 
téme to mind)—I knew a very 
worthy gentleman, I say, who, for 
a whole season, prospered on the 
reputation of a story that was as 
much his as some of Brantéme’s, 
set forth with the credence-inspir- 
ing formula of ‘ jay cogneu,’ and 
which the curious reader (who had 
better be doing something — it 
hardly matters what—else) will 
have, I take it, no difficulty in 
tracing to the scabreux pages of 
Her Majesty of Navarre, or to 
those of the collector of the ‘ Cent 
Nouvelles Nouvelles.’ How he got 
hold of it, and that early enough 
to secure the use of it entirely to 
himself, I have not the least no- 
tion. His art I have never been 
able to fathom, possibly because 
I have never felt any strong per- 
sonal inducement to acquire it. 
Perhaps it is, after all, rather a 
mystery than an art, properly 
speaking, that of getting hold of 
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the very newest story. Where do 
the newest stories one hears at the 
club and in society come from? 
who makes them? We all know 
the second-hand relater of the 
‘last good thing’; but who ever 
came across its actual parent, 
its creator? In the solution of 
that difficulty, I suspect, will be 
found—if it is found at all—the 
mystery and modus operandi of the 
all-popular ‘ good story-teller’; he 
knows the absolute first maker of 
his ‘ merrie conceit,’ and, what is 
all to his advantage, knows how 
to keep the knowledge to him- 
self. 

But this, of course, is pure spe- 
culation. What I am thinking of 
saying all this time is, that to talk 
comfortably about oneself, and to 
pour out one’s best sayings and 
pleasantest ‘ nothings,’ the less one 
thinks about it the better, for the 
listener at all events. It was from 
having failed to take this common- 
sense view of his position that my 
very worthy friend, the writer of 
the autobiography to whom I have 
before referred, wrote a bad book 
instead of a good one, worried 
himself exceedingly, disappointed 
his public, and, as I happen to 
know, won anything but golden 
opinions from his publisher. Now 
‘I hope here be thruths,’ as Shake- 
speare’s unsavoury tavern-drawer 
says, and warnings besides ; and I 
propose—not forgetting that men, 
and even authors, ‘ propose’ while 
other persons ‘ dispose ’—to better 
the instruction fairly. Why should 
it not be possible to talk about 
oneself to one’s heart’s content, in- 
directly and in a manner subsi- 
diary, as it were, to the avowed or 
ostensible purpose of one’s dis- 
course? Certainly the thing ap- 
pears very feasible to me, and 
commends itself to my mind for a 
variety of more or less obvious 
reasons, the chief of which is that, 
in some sort, it is a thing of daily 


experience. I look about me, think 
of all the men and women I best 
know, and am fain to observe that, 
however great the total of my 
knowledge of them, it must of ne- 
cessity include but a very small 
portion indeed of all that their 
daily lives furnish of the knowable 
in their regard; yet, little as it is 
comparatively, it is enough to sa- 
tisfy me on many points concerning 
them. 

Vikram, for example —I feel 
quite sure I should know him no 
better (I am certain I should like 
him none the better) for knowing 
all about his parentage, birth, and 
education. I see him constantly, 
know him as well as I know the 
‘Conspirators’ Chorus ’ in ‘La Fille 
de Madame Angot’; know what are 
the most salient features of his 
character, without any kind of 
written biographical or autobio- 
graphical assistance. I have heard 
him talk about himself: that has 
told me what he likes, what he 
dislikes, what he is. The conclu- 
sion I have arrived at, on the sub- 
ject of his personal characteristics, 
is immaterial; and, as far as I can 
see, I shall do Vikram no injustice 
at the present moment by refrain- 
ing from placing my impressions 
of him on record. I once heard 
Vikram say bitterly of his friend 
Brassington, ‘ Well, I thought J 
was the biggest liar in London, 
but really Brassington’s lies put 
me to the blush!’ I cannot help 
thinking that, guided by the light 
of even a very small selection of 
sentiments of that kind —‘ writ 
large,’ as it were—one ought to 
know the author of them nearly as 
well as if he had given one three 
volumes of elaborated autobiogra- 
phical mendacity. It seems to me, 
further, that all shady divisions 
and subdivisions of human cha- 
racter are readable without books. 
Vikram is a coarse example. If 
anybody should ever be ‘ taken in’ 
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by his lies, I shall not be charitable 
enough to feel much pity for him; 
and I am almost sure that, if ever 
I hear anybody say of Vikram that 
he is ‘not to be believed on his 
oath,’ I shall not withhold the 
concurrence of my own sense of 
what is due to Vikram’s credibi- 
lity. I avoid Vikram as much as 
I can on principle—as much, in 
fact, as if I had received a ‘ written 
character’ of him from the last 
person who ‘ found him out.’ 

I know, too, another man who 
finds truth somewhat apt to lead 
him into difficulties ; and him also 
I know without the help of a 
printed exposition of his character. 
Compared with Vikram, he is what, 
in certain circles of American so- 
ciety, would be called an ‘ amusin’ 
cuss.” The salient feature in his 
character is a want of firmness in 
his mendaciousness. He does not 
boldly stand to his lie after he has 
uttered it, as Vikram would. He 
is easily detected, and, being de- 
tected, easily put out of counte- 
nance. You can trip him up, and 
make him fall back heavily and 
ignominiously upon a ‘ Well, what 
I mean to say is’—which, you will 
admit, looks mean even in print. 
I always flurry him when he pulls 
his long-bow in my presence more 
severely than I think the require- 
ments of decent long-bow shooting 
justify. Iobserve him attentively at 
such times, and he does not like me 
the better on that account. He has 
somehow—I can scarcely imagine 
how—got to understand that I 
have a strong preference for mere 
truth over its opposite, even in 
regard to a good story; and the 
consciousness of this puts him out, 
even while it provokes him to 
exercise his peculiar faculty. What 
I do is, every now and then, as 
the occasion seems to demand or 
to warrant, to hint to him that 
I experience some little difficulty 
in fully understanding how a gal- 
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lon, even of ‘ chaff,’ can be stowed 
in a pint measure so easily as he 
makes it appear. Whereupon he 
will hurriedly reduce his statement 
from Brobdignagian to Lilliputian 
proportions. For example : we will 
suppose him to say, ‘I wouldn’t 
do such and such a thing ’ (attempt 
to speak the unadorned truth fora 
week, perhaps) ‘for a thousand 
pounds!’ but, on my suggesting 
that the inducement offered by so 
large a sum of money for so small 
a sacrifice of habit or inclination 
would prove irresistible, he would 
be certain instantly to amend his 
position by saying, ‘ Well, what I 
mean to say is, I wouldn’t for 
sixpence |’ 

It seems to me that, under any 
ordinary circumstances, as well as 
some which I can imagine which 
might fairly be considered as ex- 
traordinary, I should find no diffi- 
culty in anticipating exactly the 
courses these two unworthies would 


‘ take under given conditions, simply 


from what I have learned of their 
characters, from what I have heard 
them say, and without reference to 
anything I have known them do. 
Here, then, I fancy I find the key 
to the difficulty of speaking with a 
good grace about oneself: talk, and 
leave others to find out all about 
you for themselves—if you think 
such ‘a consummation devoutly te 
be wished.’ Of course the shallow 
commentator, who is always to the 
fore, is instantly ready with his 
‘ Wherefore talk about yourself at 
all? The answer, equally ready for 
him, is—that oneself happens to 
play the leading part in the drama 
of one’s experiences and impres- 
sions, and cannot well be omitted 
from the performance, if one is to 
speak at all—and I am strongly of 
opinion that the gift of speech was 
not bestowed upon us to be cast 
away, as certain gentlemen of the 
Trappist persuasion have induced 
themselves to believe. But there 
2a 
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is this most excellent reason be- 
sides, that the better you know a 
man, the better you are able to 
understand the force or value of 
whatever he says to you, in what- 
ever mood he may speak. Fivo 
minutes’ unrestrained conversation 
with a man may very well suffice 
in some cases to establish in one’s 
mind an entirely new idea of his 
character, to sweep away a moun- 
tain-heap of the gathered false im- 
pressions of years. An habitual 
knitting of the brows, or a twinkle 
of the eye, as he talks on this or 
that subject, may furnish the equi- 
valent of a whole volume of com- 
mentary and elucidation; giving 
clues to depths of earnestness, pur- 
pose, and large-hearted humani- 
ties unrealised or even unsus- 
pected before. It is quite true 
that there is the ‘other side’ of 
such experiences, and knowledge 
of this kind is often gained at the 
cost of distressing désillusions. 
Many an idol, worshipped through 
the veil and mystery of distance, 
is shattered the moment the wor- 
shipper’s physical gaze is bent 
upon it. But, to my way of think- 
ing, it is better so. I cannot ima- 
gine that the worship of false gods 
can ever be a wholesome exercise 
for human souls; nor that false 
estimates of friends or foes can be 
good for any one to rely upon. 
Let me know the man in whose 
works or words I am moved to 
take an interest; in that way, I 
am very sure I shall do better 
justice both to him and to myself 
than if he were a stranger to me. 
I do not say, let me know him ab- 
solutely in the flesh ; but let me, 
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at least, have the advantage of 
hearing whatever he may choose 
to tell me about himself. What 
would not all the English-speaking 
peoples of the earth give to have 
Shakespeare telling of himself? 
What a flood of new illuminating 
power would such personal know- 
ledge of the mighty master-poet 
throw upon his works! And even 
in regard to the works of meaner 
men—of little Smith, say—how 
much more completely I could en- 
joy or heap contempt upon them 
if I could only know how much of 
them are affectations or the ge- 
nuine outcome of his character! 
Not knowing him, how do I know 
that Smith is not laughing all the 
time he tries to make me believe 
he is weeping ?—that, in fact, his 
‘fine frenzy’ does not rather con- 
vey a natural presentiment of alco- 
holic excitement than of divine 
afflatus? I apply Smith’s case to 
myself, and ask myself how my 
readers can fairly estimate my 
work if they know nothing of me? 
And I come to an understanding 
with myself, to the effect that I 
will not suffer my readers to be in, 
or to fall into, any sort of doubt 
as regards my thoughts, feelings, 
or convictions on the thousand- 
and-one matters I intend (D.V.) to 
touch or to stand upon, as the case 
may be, in the writing of these 
papers. Iam satisfied that, as to 
the policy of the conclusion I have 
arrived at, it is the right one; and 
that I may safely and comfortably 
trust in the mellifluous axiom of 
splay-footed old Plautus, that ubdi 
mel, ibi apes—where there is honey 
there will be bees. 





RINALDO TO ARMIDA. 


HY hair hath so blinded my sight, my dear, 
Thy long, dark hair, 
That heaven no more seems bright or near ; 
I take no care, 
Though from the heights still beckons she 
Whom men call Honour, I may not see ; 
Lo! in this plain is peace with thee, 
And the upland peaks are bleak and bare. 


My soul is fulfilled with thy voice, my dear, 
I may not know 

If still the clarion soundeth clear, 
That wont to blow, 

Low in the day and loud by night, 


To tempt me on where the heroes fight : 
Sing to me, fold me in arms of white, 


Lying by thee in the sunflower row ! 


One white hand hast thou laid on my heart, 
Its pulse is stilled ; 
One on my lips, they only part, 
As thou hast willed, 
To kiss or to murmur thy sweet name : 
And what is this that men call Fame? 
And what is this they speak of shame ? 
Love lives, and the elder gods hath killed ! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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By FiroreNce Marryat (Mrs. Ross-Caurcna), Aurnor or ‘ Love’s Conruicr,” 
*No INTENTIONS,” ETC., ETC. , 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘ DO YOU SUPPOSE I BELIEVE IN SUCH NONSENSE” 


ASTLE VALENCE is re-fur- 
nished and re-decorated from 
basement to attic (always except- 
ing the library, which the Earl has 
given strict orders shall remain 
untouched), but the Dublin up- 
holsterer has had too much good 
taste to alter the character of its 
fittings, and it still looks dark 
and gloomy in the eyes of its new 
mistress. She is introduced to it 
on a September evening, after a 
long and: fatiguing journey, and 
the frowning walls of granite, with 
their feudal accessories of moat 
and drawbridge (which Lord Va- 
lence takes a pride in preserving) 
strike on her senses unfavourably. 
It is certainly a great contrast to 
the home she has left behind. 
Norman House is essentially mo- 
dern. Its large plate-glass win- 
dows let in floods of light; its 
couches and divans are all of the 
latest fashion; the stands of 
flowers, the lace curtains, the 
gilding and colour with which it 
is ornamented, serve to infuse an 
amount of life, and brightness, 
and cheerfulness about the place 
which Everil will look for in vain 
in Castle Valence. The tenants, 
who, notwithstanding his stu- 
dious habits and complete igno- 
rance of agriculture, love their 
young lord for his kind heart and 
gentle manner, have met the 
bride and bridegroom at the 
nearest town, and, with many 
shouts and much kicking up of 
dust from their *horses’ feet into 
their benefactors’ faces, brought 
them home in style. At another 
moment Everil would have been 


amused and excited by this proof 
of popularity. She would have 
laughed at the energy of the little 
barefooted Irish children who ran 
by the side of her carriage all 
the way, and sympathised with 
the expressions of kindness and 
good-will which emanated from 
every mouth: for she stands in 
the position of landlord herself, 
and knows how sweet it is to feeb 
one’s efforts for the comfort of 
others have been appreciated. 
But to-day she can only feel that 
she is coming home, that the 
transitory distraction caused by 
travelling in new scenes is over, 
and she must begin the world as 
Lady Valence. Fatigue has kept 
her silent for some hours past, 
and silence has induced thought, 
and thought has made her melan- 
choly. 

It is almost a pleasure to be 
fatigued and silent in the presence 
of one we love; it is so sweet to 
be able to brood over our happi- 
ness and to feel at peace; but 
silence is not golden when memory 
brings pain. 

‘There is the castle,’ exclaims 
Valence, as a turn in the drive 
brings the old building full in 
view. ‘ What do you think of it, 
Everil ?” 

‘It is very grand — much 
grander than I expected; but 
those narrow windows must make 
the rooms very dark. How old it 
looks. What is its date?’ 

‘ Sixteenth century.’ 

* Quite feudal. It reminds one 
of James’s novels. Have you 
many ghosts there ? 
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She asks the question jestingly, 
of course, and is surprised at the 
change that passes over her hus- 
band’s countenance. 

‘Ghosts! How should I know? 
What made you think of such a 
thing? I hope you will not take 
any absurd fancies of that kind into 
your head, Everil.’ 

* Why, you talk quite seriously. 
Do you suppose for a moment 
that I believe in such nonsense? 
You are very much mistaken. I 
am neither a fool nor a lunatic, 
but I give you leave to call me 
both when I credit such folly as 
the appearance of spirits.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear you 
say so,” he answers, with a strange 
expression on his face; but before 
they have time for any further 
discussion on the subject the 
carriage has dashed over the 
drawbridge and drawn up at the 
portcullised door. 

Here the tenantry, mounted and 
otherwise, disperse to seek the 
refreshment provided for them; 
and Lady Valence, being led into 
a vast hall with a groined roof, 
the walls of which are covered 
with armour and the floor with 
skins, finds herself in the embrace 
of Agatha West. 

‘Such a happy occasion,’ mur- 
murs the peachy-faced widow, as 
she anoints Everil’s cheek with 
kisses. ‘ Everything to turn out 
just as we wished. It is too 
much. And my dear Valence ’— 
turning to him—‘ how are you? 
Ah! not looking quite the thing, 
I am afraid. You are much 
thinner than when you went 
away.’ 

* Let us talk of something plea- 
santer than my personal appear- 
ance, please,’ interposes Valence 
hastily. ‘Everil is exceedingly 
tired, and I want to show her to 
her room.’ 

‘Now, my dear Valence, you 
will do nothing of the sort. If 
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she is tired, what must you be? 
I dare say you have been up to 
all kinds of imprudence abroad, 
but now that you have come home 
again I shall have to keep you in 
order. I will go upstairs with 
Everil, and you must sit down 
and rest yourself.’ 

The Earl makes some objection, 
but is overruled. The Countess 
says nothing, but she moves 
slowly away in the direction of 
the staircase, and the widow fol- 
lows her to the suite of apart- 
ments that has been prepared for 
her reception. 

‘ Well, darling, and how have 
you enjoyed yourself? is her first 
question, as soon as they find 
themselves alone. 

‘Quite as well as I expected 
to do.’ 

‘I hope dear Valence has not 
caused you any uneasiness ?’ 

‘In what way?’ 

* Well, by being ill, you know. 
His poor dear head is so weak 
at times, and he has such queer, 
rambling fancies, that strangers 
don’t understand him. But you 
must never be alarmed, my dear. 
If he should ever talk or act in 
@ manner that seems incompre- 
hensible to you, just tell me, and 
I will set him to rights again.’ 

Lady Valence is either indif- 
ferent to Mrs. West’s speech, or she 
does not like the tone of it. 

‘I am not easily alarmed, 
Agatha, and if Valence became ill 
I should consider the doctor the 
proper person to attend to him.’ 

‘Ah! there are some cases in 
which a doctor can be of no use.’ 

‘Then I think you would be 
less. But I shall make no further 
change in my dress to-night. 
Suppose we go downstairs.’ 

‘One moment, darling! Have 
you heard from home lately ?” 

‘I found a letter from Alice 
waiting me in town yesterday.’ 

‘ And they were all well? 
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‘She did not say anything to 
the contrary. Why? 

* No news of any sort ?” 

‘None that would interest you.’ 

‘Ah! well; it doesn’t signify 
perhaps.’ 

‘What doesn’t signify? Why 
cannot you speak out, Agatha? 
I hate innuendoes.’ 

‘But perhaps I oughtn’t to 
mention it to you; and if you 
were like other women I shouldn’t; 
but you are so strong, dear, and so 
brave; and you promised to be a 
a friend to him——’ 

‘What are you driving at? 
demands Lady Valence; but as 
she puts the question she turns 
her face away. 

‘I had a letter last week from 
Lady Russell, about—you know 
who.’ 

* Maurice Staunton, you mean.’ 

‘Of course, dear (but what a 
wonderful woman you are to men- 
tion him so calmly). And I’m 
sure you'll be sorry to hear he’s 
been very ill, poor fellow!’ 

‘Very dl? Her lip trembles 
slightly as she echoes the words. 

‘ Very ill—so his sister says— 
with a kind of nervous fever, and 
has been obliged to get sick leave 
from his regiment for change of 
air.’ 

‘He is not coming here!’ cries 
Everil quickly. 

‘Oh! no, dear, I hope not. 
But I know they have Irish con- 
nections in the neighbourhood ; 
and I thought it as well to 
prepare you, in case—— But you 
wouldn’t mind meeting him again; 
would you, Everil ?’ 

‘I should have a very decided 
objection to meeting him again. 
I desire, as I told you at Norman 
House, never hear the subject 
of my past iftimacy with him 
mentioned between us.’ 

‘ But this is nonsense, my dear 
Everil. You are married. What 
harm can the poor boy do you 
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now? And how can you be a 
friend to him so long as you are 
afraid to meet ? 

‘I am not afraid,’ says the 
Countess, drawing herself up 
proudly; ‘ but the notion is not 
pleasant to me. And, therefore, 
Agatha, I must beg, if you hear 
Captain Staunton has any inten- 
tion of calling at Castle Valence, 
you will put your veto on it.’ 

The widow shrugs her shoulders. 

‘It must be as you wish, of 
course, dear; but I can’t say I 
understand your motive; and, to 
say the least, it will look su- 
spicious to every one who knows 
how intimate you were with him 
in your own house. Added to 
which, it is not very Christian, in 
my eyes, to draw a man on to a 
certain point ard then refuse even 
to see him or to speak to him, as 
if he had done some wrong.’ 

‘ We will discuss the subject no 
more at present,’ replies Lady 
Valence, with kindling eyes. Her 
first impression was that she 
ought not under any circumstances 
to renew her intercourse so soon 
with Captain Staunton; but she 
thinks now that she must not 
decide till she has given the sub- 
ject mature consideration and 
made sure that her resolution 
does not proceed from the effects 
of wounded vanity. 

‘Perhaps it would be as well 
not,’ says Agatha ; ‘ but you will 
think over it, I am certain, and 
see the sense of what I say. We 
mustn’t draw down any ill-natured 
remarks upon ourselves,’ she 
continues confidentially, as she 
slips her arm through that of the 
Countess. ‘ That would never do; 
would it?” 

* * 7 7 * 

When Lord Valence informed 
his wife that he wished his sister- 
in-law to continue to reside at 
Castle Valence, Everil, at once, fell 
in with his views upon the subject. 
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She did not entirely trust Agatha, 
and many things in her conduct 
both puzzled and annoyed her— 
but she liked her society and 
thought it would be a great source 
of comfort in her new home. She 
did not calculate on the widow 
having resided at the castle for 
so many years as to have come to 
be regarded almost as its mistress, 
nor did she imagine Mrs. West 
had sufficient assurance to think 
she could remain there after the 
Earl’s marriage in any light but 
that of a guest. But she has not 
returned home many days before 
she finds her presence a restraint 
and a nuisance. Not that she 


attempts to interfere with any 
of the Countess’s orders or arrange- 
ments—Agatha is far too clever 
to show anything like open fight. 
On the contrary, she is so diffi- 
dent about offering advice, and so 
afraid that she is in the way, that 


her very humility disarms her’ 


antagonist at the moment she 
most wishes to use a weapon 
against her. She and her child 
are treated as members of the 
household: they always have been, 
and it is Everil’s wish they always 
should be: the rooms, the at- 
tendants, the grounds, the car- 
riages and horses, are as much at 
their command as they are at her 
own; and had it ended here she 
would have been satisfied. But 
one thing Agatha will not give 
up, and that is her constant at- 
tendance on her brother-in-law. 
She is always with him, and even 
the Earl’s hints and remonstrances, 
unless they verge on absolute 
commands, cannot drive her away. 
Seek him at what hour of the day 
she will, Everil never finds him 
alone; and though her proud 
heart denies that she is disap- 
pointed, her manners show it. 

Once or twice she ventures to 
make a remark upon the subject 
to Agatha. 
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‘ And did you wish to be alone 
with him? the little widow will 
exclaim, with wide-open eyes. 
‘ Really! How glad I am to hear 
it! But I didn’t dream (how 
should I, under the circumstances, 
you know ?) that you would desire 
such a thing. Poor dear Valence! 
If he were only in a condition to 
appreciate the change.’ 

‘What change? What non- 
sense are you talking? with 
heightened colour, Everil will 
reply. ‘I only mentioned it be- 
cause you appear to me to give 
yourself a great deal of unneces- 
sary trouble on his account. He 
has his books and his writing; 
why can’t you leave the man 
alone to enjoy them ?” 

‘ Ah, my dear, you don’t know 
how inseparable we have been for 
the last three years; how we have 
studied and thought together. Not 
but what I am aware all that is 
over now, of course; still, if you 
were not jealous 3 

‘ Jealous? I, jealous of you and 
Valence! You must be out of 
your senses. What is it to me 
who sits with him? J have no 
desire to do so. Only the servants 
must think it strange, I should 
imagine; and I do not see why 
you should take such an un- 
pleasant duty on yourself. But 
chacun & son gotit.’ 

‘But it has been my duty for 
so long, I am quite used to it. 
And as to the servants, they know 
what poor dear Valence is, and 
that he requires a great deal of 
watching. But if you think I 
usurp your rightful place i 

‘No, thank you; I should not 
fill it, even if you resigned it. I 
love air, and exercise, and sunshine 
too much to care to shut myself 
up in a musty old room morning, 
noon, and night. And if you 
prefer Valence’s company to 
mine——’ 

‘Oh, my dear Everil, you know 
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it is not that! DoI not give up 
the company of my little Arthur 
also? But poor dear Valence 
never has been left alone, and——’ 

‘Say no more about it, please. 
I like my own liberty too well not 
to wish every one else to be as 
freeas lam. Good-bye. I am just 
going for a ride across country.’ 

* By yourself?’ 

‘Whom have I to go with? 
Valence does not offer, and I am 
sure I shall not ask him! Besides, 
I am not sure if he would approve 
of my pace.’ 

‘What a pity you have not 
some gentleman friend to accom- 
pany you.’ 

‘ Perhaps I shall have by-and- 
by. Meanwhile, sitting at home 
will not produce him. But I am 
off. You will have two good 
hours to “moon” undisturbed 
with Valence in the library; and 
should I be lucky enough to break 
my neck over some of these 
barbarous hedges, or sink up to 
my chin in a quagmire, you may 
yet have the chance of “ mooning ” 
with him to his life’s end.’ 

*Everil, I wish you wouldn’t 
speak so heedlessly.’ 

‘I speak as I feel, which is 
more than can be said for every- 
body,’ replies the Countess, as she 
breaks off the conversation to go 
for her ride. 

But though she talks so lightly, 
she is very much annoyed. She 
does not care for Lord Valence, 
she tells herself (in proof of her 
utter indifference to all his goings- 
on) a dozen times a day; but still 
she thinks they might keep up a 
show of sitting and talking to- 
gether, if it were only for decency’s 
sake. She does not want to enter 
his room; perhaps if he were to 
ask her she would refuse to do 
so; but he Gicnt give her the 
option of choice. When they were 
abroad on their wedding tour, 
although they never played such 
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a farce as to pretend to be fond 
of each other, they used to have 
some very pleasant conversations 
together, and once or twice she 
was quite beguiled into feeling 
interested in what he said. She 
would not mind even now (still, of 
course, for the sake of that decency 
which Lady Valence appears 
suddenly to have raised on a little 
pedestal) taking her work or her 
book and bearing him company 
in the dull, dark old room he 
seems so fond of—if he would ask 
her. But he has not asked her. 
On the contrary, each morning 
since their return he has retired 
to his sanctum directly after 
breakfast, and only left it to 
attend to the claims of his agent 
or his bailiff, or his meals, never 
to seek his wife, or to ask her to 
join him there. : 

But Agatha has always managed 
to gain admittance. Somehow or 
other, as soon as her boy is dis- 
posed of in the garden she is sure 
to sneak into the library, and 
Everil is too proud to call her 
thence. 

If he—if she—has no more 
sense of what is decorous and due 
to her, the mistress of the house, 
than that, they may shut them- 
selves up there for ever. And the 
Countess’s horse, a favourite bay 
which she has brought with her 
from Herefordshire, suffers from 
the thought. 

When she reaches home again 
it is time to dress for dinner, and 
she does not meet her husband 
until the meal is on the table. 
The conversation she has held 
with Agatha, and the reflections 
that followed it, make her un- 
usually cold and stiff with him, 
and he, resenting her mood, leaves 
her company as soon as is possible, 
and once more seeks his study. 

Mrs. West goes up to the 
nursery to attend the nightly ab- 
lutions of her boy (whatever her 
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designs or eagerness to execute 
them may be, she never neglects 
that duty), and the Countess is 
left alone. 

She throws a light shawl] about 
her shoulders and walks up and 
down the terrace. How different 
is her present life to that she has 
left behind her. There was always 
some company staying at Norman 
House, to say nothing of the 
Mildmay family, who almost lived 
there; she has never known till 
now what it is to feel alone. But 
although the Earl and herself 
have received several invitations 
to state dinner parties and balls 
to be given in their honour by the 
surrounding gentry, not a soul has 
called since her arrival, except in 
the most formal manner and from 
a distance that will make socia- 
bility impossible. As Everil thinks 
of this and frets over it, she feels 
how little thankful she has been 
for the company of Alice Mildmay, 
or even of Miss Strong. Dear old 
Miss Strong! She has abused her 
advice, her injunctions, and the 
necessity of her presence ever 
since she first knew her, and 
looked forward to her own mar- 
riage as the period at which she 
would be emancipated from both ; 
but just now she feels as if she 
would give a great deal to know 
Miss Strong was waiting for her 
in the drawing-room. 

* I suppose it is of no use wait- 
ing for Valence, so.I shall go to 
bed,’ she says, an hour later, to 
Agatha in that same apartment. 

* Well, I don’t know, dear, I’m 
sure. Shall I ask him if he is 
ready ?” 

‘By nomeans! He is not quite 
so infirm but what he can find 
his way upstairs when it pleases 
him. For my own part I am 
sleepy. Good night.’ 

‘ Good night, dear,’ says Agatha 
meekly, and without offering to 
accompany her. 
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On gaining her bedroom my 
heroine finds she is not so sleepy 
as she thought, and dismissing her 
maid with an order not to re- 
appear till she is rung for, lies 
down on the sofa with a book. 

But she is restless and uneasy, 
and cannot compose herself. Va- 
lence might have come back to 
the drawing-room after dinner, if 
only to ascertain what she was 
about to do; but she supposes 
that living in such a place as 
Ireland makes men barbarians. 
Yet she cannot help wondering 
what it is he occupies himself with 
that appears so engrossing. If it 
is the business of his estate, she 
would be a far more competent 
adviser for him than his sister-in- 
law, because she has interested 
herself largely in the management 
of her own property, and knows a 
great deal about the relative 
positions and duties of landlord 
and tenant, and not a little (for a 
woman) on the subjects of agri- 
culture and the profitable invest- 
ment of land. She has never 
spoken to Valence of such things ; 
perhaps he is unaware she has 
ever taken interest in them; but 
if he knew and approved of it she 
might be of service to him. She 
doesn’t love him, and she never 
will; but, after all, she is his wife, 
and has incurred certain duties 
by becoming so. Would it not be 
as well, at all events, to let him 
see that if he requires a com- 
panion she has no objection to 
being one? It is not very late; 
she will just go downstairs again 
and bid her husband good night, 
and ‘say a word or two that shall 
convey her purpose to him. After 
all, he is not strong, and if what 
he and Agatha says should come 
true——- 

With Everil all is impulse. She 
has no sooner thought of the idea 
than she proceeds to put it into 
execution. She traverses the long 
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corridors and the broad staircase 
without interruption, and taps at 
the library door. No one answers. 
She tries the handle; the door is 
locked. She becomes impatient, 
and raps louder. 

‘ Who is there ?? demands Lord 
Valence. 

* It is I, Everil. Let me in.’ 

‘Do you want anything par- 
ticular ? 

* Yes!’ 

He comes himself to the door 
and unlocks it; then stands across 
the threshold to prevent her en- 
trance. 

‘ Why cannot I come in?’ 

‘ I am engaged just now.’ 

‘Why, the room is all dark! 
Are you sitting without lights ” 

* Yes.’ 

* But for what reason ? 

‘I cannot explain to you. It 
is a fancy of mine. What is your 
business ?” 

‘ My business is to come into 
the library. I want to sit with 
you,’ she rejoins, her curiosity 
roused and her feelings piqued 
at one and the same moment. 

* You cannot do that to-night. 
I wish to be alone. I heard you 
had gone to bed.’ 

‘ Who told you so?” 

* Agatha,’ 

‘ Is she with you then ?’ 

The Earl hesitates a moment; 
then he answers slowly, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ With you now? And whatare 
you doing in the dark together ?” 

‘ That I cannot tell you—at all 
events to-night.’ 

At this juncture Mrs. West 
comes forward. She looks rather 
seared at facing the light in the 
hall, and her countenance wears a 
perturbed expression; but she 
smiles as sweetly as ever. 

‘ My dear Everil! does it seem 
very mysterious to you?’ 

‘Uncommonly so, and I am 
waiting for an explanation,’ re- 
plies the Countess coldly. 
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‘ As if there was any. As if 
there could be any. At least, that 
might not be told. Poor Valence 
is not feeling very well this even- 
ing, and prefers the darkness to 
the light, which seems to hurt his 
eyes. Voila tout—you naughty 
girl.’ 

‘If you are not well, why 
don’t you go to bed? demands 
Everil of her husband, without 
heeding the widow’s words. 

‘ Agatha is mistaken . 
quite well——’ 

(‘ You don’t look so!’ interposes 
Mrs. West pathetically.) 

*‘——but I have a fancy for 
sitting in the dark.’ 

‘ Well, I have a fancy for it 
also,’ rejoins the Countess, as she 
tries to push her way into the 
apartment. ‘Ishould like to try 
what it feels like; we will all sit 
together.’ 

‘ You cannot enter. I do not 
wish it,’ says the Earl firmly. 

‘But I do. Please to let me 

pass.’ 
‘ Agatha!’ exclaims Lord Va- 
lence in a voice of entreaty, ‘not 
now! It must not be! Try and 
persuade her.’ 

‘ Indeed, my dear Everil, you 
had better go back to your own 
room.’ 

‘I did not ask for your advice, 
Agatha. Keep it for Lord Va- 
lence, since he seems to value it so 
much.’ 

‘Oh! if I-am to be made a 
subject of dissension between you, 
I shall go,’ says the widow, in a 
tone of offence, as she makes a 
feint of passing the Countess. 
But the Earl restrains her. 

‘I cannot let you go yet. I 
require you. Everil is, I am sure, 
too sensible to make so small a 
matter a cause of difference be- 
tween us. It is simply this,’ he 
continues, turning to his wife, ‘ I 
have some mental study to pro- 
secute, which I can do better in 
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the dark than the light, and Agatha 
is helping me to work it out. You 
will not object to my absenting 
myself for another half-hour, will 
you? 

*I should not object to your 
absenting yourself for the re- 
mainder of your natural life,’ says 
Lady Valence proudly, as she turns 
away. ‘ Pray continue your studies, 
Valence. You will never find me 
interrupt them again.’ 

‘Oh! but now you're vexed, 
‘exclaims the widow, ‘and putting 
quite a wrong interpretation upon 
everything. Dear Valence,’ she 
adds coaxingly, ‘let her come in, 
and we will light the lamps again 
and have some music before we go 
to bed.’ 

But the tone of remonstrance 
which is being exercised on her 
behalf stings the Countess, already 
deeply wounded, into anger. 

* How dare you plead with him 
for me!’ she says, turning fiercely 
on Mrs. West. ‘I would not enter 
his room if he were to beg it on 
his bended knees, nor condescend 
te sit with him either in the dark 
or light. I had no feeling in ask- 
ing it except curiosity; I should 
have none in obtaining it, except 
the pleasure of getting my own 
way. If you can imagine for a 
moment that any other motive 
could actuate my request for Lord 
Valence’s company, you must be as 
mad as he is.’ And without another 
glance at her husband, she sweeps 
proudly up the stairs. 

Agatha turns to confront the 
Earl; he has left her side. She 
strikes a light to seek him, and 
finds he has retired to the farthest 
end of the apartment, where he is 
sitting near a table with his head 
leaning on his hands. 

‘ As mad as he is,’ he repeats. 
‘She has found it out already, 
then. And’ yet how could I have 
expected it to be otherwise ?” 

* You are so imprudent,’ says 
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his sister-in-law; ‘ you arouse su- 
spicion by your conduct. Why 
could you not have let her come 
in? 

‘I don’t know. I was afraid! 
I am always afraid; but it is for 
her, not for myself. She would 
shrink from me so—if—if she 
knew.’ 

‘ She would laugh you to scorn, 
and call you every opprebrious 
epithet under the sun. Everil 
has no tolerance for opinions 
which differ from her own. She 
is rather—I won’t say heartless, it 
sounds so unkind—but cold upon 
certain subjects. So I sincerely 
trust that she never will know.’ 

‘Not with my consent! I would 
guard it from her—with my life,’ 
he mutters. 

* What is that you say, Valence ?’ 
demands the widow quickly—she 
has not quite caught the last word, 
but she has strong suspicion of its 
import. 

‘I said that I would do any- 
thing to prevent Everil guessing 
at the nature of my studies,’ he 
answers, rousing himself. 

‘You are wise then, for were 
she to discover it you would have 
no peace; and she would bruit her 
knowledge far and wide.’ 

The Earl shrinks from the idea. 

‘Ah, yes, that must not be; 
but after it is all over—when I 
am gone, Agatha, you will try and 
persuade her that I was not quite 
so mad as she appears to think 
me?’ 

‘My poor Valence! Yes! But 
why harp upon that miserable 
topic ?’ 

‘How can I help it? I think 
of it night and day. Six months, 
Agatha—only six months more, 
and then separation for ever from 
the flesh I have inhabited for so 
short a time.’ 

‘ But you will always be with 
us,’ murmurs the widow senti- 
mentally. 
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* Aye, as these are, but only to 
see perhaps that which will drive 
me shuddering away.’ _ 

‘ What can he have meant by 
those last words? thinks Mrs. 
West, when they have separated 
for the night. ‘I really do believe 
—but he can’t be such a fool—that 
he is going to try and fancy him- 
self in love with his wife.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EARL’S DIARY. 


*““« As mad as he is.” If Everil 
only knew how deeply she wounded 
me by those words! But how 
should she know that my greatest 
horror, my greatest dread is lest 
people should think me insane? 
that the fear of it would almost 
make me give up the pursuit of a 
science in which I have made so 
much progress, and shake off the 
influence which has afforded me 
so much delight—if I could? But 
I cannot! Even for her sake— 
for the sake of a woman whose 
fate is linked with my own, to 
whom I should be a protector 
and guardian, a haven from the 
troubles and affrights of the 
world—lI can no longer speak and 
act like other beings. 

‘This is terrible! For the 
first time I feel I have incurred 
an awful responsibility which 
should have been shared with no 
one, but must necessarily rebound 
on the head of my wife. 

‘She shuns me, I can see, it 
plainly. 

‘Ever since that unfortunate 
evening when she caught Agatha 
and me holding a séance together 
in the ‘library, and when, fearful 
of what she might see or hear, I 
refused her admittance, she has 
studiously avojded intruding her- 
self on my presence. If I occupy 
one of the general sitting-rooms, 
she never enters it; if I look by 
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chance into the apartment where 
she is sitting, she rises to leave. 
Before we returned home I hoped 
that if there was no affection ap- 
parent in her actions, antagonism 
had, at least, died between us; but 
do what I will now, I cannot draw 
our minds closer together. She 
takes long solitary rides and walks 
without letting me know either 
when she is about to start from 
home or to return to it. She sees 
me withdraw to the library with- 
out remark, nor does the absence 
of my sister-in-law ever provoke 
an inquiry from her. And through 
it all her appearance and manner 
are more depressed and proudly 
cold, than angry or resentful. 

‘ If this goes on I shall go mad, 
as really mad as Everil supposes 
me to be! 

‘Good heavens! when I re- 
member her at Norman House, 
with the girlish hilarity that used 
to jar upon my feelings; the free- 
dom of speech that used to shock 
my sense of decorum; the extra- 
vagant tastes; the rapid motion; 
the pretty, womanly defiance that 
she opposed to every suggestion 
made for her welfare, I wonder 
where it has all gone to. She has 
the same advantages now that she 
used to enjoy in her maidenhood ; 
her means are ample, and her will 
is law; she is surrounded by every 
luxury, and can be as headstrong, 
wild, and wilful as she chooses. 
But she chooses only to be silent 
and thoughtful. I watched her 
yesterday from my library window 
as she walked up and down the 
terrace that surrounds the moat. 
She wore a simple garden hat and 
a muslin dress, but she was look- 
ing beautiful. Her favourite dogs 
were leaping upon her, trying to 
attract her notice, yet she did not 
even speak to them, but paced 
backward and forward with her 
eyes bent upon the ground. How 
I longed to know of what she was 
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thinking! and if one pitying 
thought of me mixed in her me- 
ditations—of me—shut out for 
ever from the love of wife or child 
or home! 

* Would she pity me ifshe knew 
all? Sometimes I feel a mad, re- 
sistless desire to cast myself at her 
feet and make a full confession. 
She is so much stronger and braver 
than the ordinary run of women: 
surely she would sympathise, if she 
could not believein me! But Agatha 
says it would be folly, and excite 
her ridicule instead of her inte- 
rest, and I believe Agatha is right. 
Women know more of each other 
than we can do; and she has 
studied Everil’s character closely. 
Were I to try and explain to her 
in an hour, that which it has 
taken me years to build up and 
believe in, she would naturally re- 
gard me as a fanatic or a fool. 
And, not thinking that Everil 
would have much toleration for. 
either, I cannot afford to sink any 
lower in her esteem. A circum- 
stance occurred the other night 
that greatly annoyed me. We had 
retired to rest early, and slept 
well. Towards one o’clock I was 
awakened by my wife hurriedly 
getting out of bed. “ What isthe 
matter?” Idemanded. “I do not 
know,” she replied in a voice that 
betrayed more excitement than 
alarm; “ but I cannot sleep here 
to-night. There is something keeps 
rapping and moving and rustling 
behind the head of the bed, and 
the room seems filled with—I 
don’t know what!” 

‘“Ttis nothing! You are not 
frightened ?” I said earnestly. 

‘ “Frightened! No! Of what 
should I be frightened ?—only it 
disturbs me, and I cannot rest. I 
shall lie down on the sofa in my 
dressing-room.” 

‘“ Tt is the heat of the weather,” 
I argued. “ I will open the window 
wider, and the cool air will send 
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you to sleep. Do not go into the 
:. -room.” 

‘ She obeyed me mechanically, 
and lay down in her own place 
again. But in another minute she 
sprang up with a cry. 

* “ T cannot stay here!” she ex- 
claimed hurriedly. “I know there 
is something wrong in the room 
to-night. I could swear that I 
was touched upon the forehead.” 
And without further parley she 
passed into the dressing-room, and: 
remained there until the morning. 
When it was light she laughed at 
her fears (that is to say, she ridi- 
culed them—I wish she had’ 
laughed), and begged I would not 
mention them to Agatha. 

* “Tt was doubtless, Valence, as 
you suggested, the heat of the 
weather that has unstrung my 
nerves and made me fanciful. I 
should be vexed to have it attri- 
buted to any other cause, for I 
have the greatest contempt for 
anything like belief in the super- 
natural. In my idea, it is simply 
the offspring of a diseased or un- 
educated mind.” 

* “ Twill not mention the occur- 
rence,” I replied. And I have not. 
But I know the reason of it. I 
felt the influence even whilst she 
spoke, and have trembled ever 
since lest it may acquire a power 
over her, only second to what it 
holds over myself. Are we not 
one? And am I not justified, at 
any cost, in saving Everil from a 
fate that has poisoned my own ex- 
istence, even at the risk of never 
winning a love I should have to 
resign so soon ? 

* * . > * 


* When I last wrote in this diary 
I was about to describe my first 


interview with a spirit. How dif- 
ferent it was from all I had imagined 
on the subject. I had heard of 
apparitions appearing to mortals 
in various forms, but usually so 
like human creatures as to be un- 
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recognisable until they had flown. 
Of such nature we may conclude 
were those mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, such as the spirits that were 
sent to Abraham and to Lot; the 
spirit that wrestled with Jacob, 
and the spirit that succoured 
Daniel in the den of lions. When 
Moses and Elias, also, appeared to 
the disciples they were in recog- 
nisable form. I concluded, there- 
fore, in my ignorance, that all 
apparitions appeared from the very 
first in the semblance of the bodies 
they had borne on earth, and that 
it was as easy for them to make 
themselves visible as it was for us 
to see them. But I was to be en- 
lightened. 

* I had been sitting one evening 
writing, until both hand and brain 
were weary. I had been promised 
several times that before long a 
certain female spirit (a stranger 
tome excepting by communication 
through the table) would make 
herself visible, and I had been 
anxiously expecting her advent. 
She had given me a full descrip- 
tion of her personal appearance, 
and many and many a time had I 
strained my eyes into the darkness, 
hoping to discern the small fea- 
tures and fair hair which “Isola ” 
(as she called herself) gave as her 
chief characteristics burst on me 
through the gloom. But nothing 
except a few flickering lights, which 
looked like “ will-o’-the-wisps ” 
dancing over a pool at midnight, 
had been made apparent to me. 
On the evening of which I speak 
I had not been thinking of or 
trying tocommunicate with “Isola.” 
Grave business matters had occu- 
pied my mind and kept me close 
writing at my desk till nearly two 
o'clock. Then I pushed all my 
papers on one side, and rose to 
seek my bedchgmber. The castle 
‘was in darkness, for (according to 
my usual custom) I had desired 
my household to put out the lights 
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and retire. I took the lamp in 
my hand, and commenced to mount 
the staircase. As I reached the 
landing it was suddenly extin- 
guished. For this phenomenon I 
am utterly unable ‘to account. I 
only know that I was left in com- 
plete darkness, and that for the 
moment, bewildered by the occur- 
rence, I forgot the lamp was shaded 
by a globe, and believed that the 
draught from some open window 
must have blown out the light. 

‘ Still under this impression, I 
began to grope my way up the re- 
mainder of the staircase. As I 
reached the corridor my attention 
was arrested by seeing before me 
what appeared like a small mass of 
vapour rising from the ground. 
The corridor was intensely dark 
from end to end, and its stained- 
glass windows were closed with 
shutters. The ball of vapour 
seemed to move; it astonished me: 
I stood and looked at it. Now it 
advanced, then it receded—now 
it appeared to elongate, then to 
sink down. I had never seen any- 
thing like it in my life before. 
Presently I observed one of the 
“ will-o’-the-wisps” that I had 
learned to call a “spirit light” 
flickering about in the centre of 
the vapour. It burst, or seemed 
to do so, diffusing its brightness 
over the base of the vaporous 
matter, which simultaneously elon- 
gated and rose higher in the air. 
A second spirit light made its 
appearance: the same results en- 
sued ; and the vapour became an 
illuminated column. Then, for the 
first time, it struck me what it 
was. A spirit stood before me. 
Little by little the pale blue cloud 
assumed the shape of a draped 
figure, though I could trace no 
features ; little by little the figure 
became more distinctly formed and 
visible, until a shadowy arm was 
extended towards me. 

*“ Are you Isola?” I gasped; 
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for I am not ashamed to own that 
on the occasion of this first expe- 
rience I was very much alarmed. 

‘ The figure did not stir. 

*“ May I not see your fea- 
tures ?” 

‘ Still there was no reply by 
sound or action. 

* « Can you come nearer to me? 

At this it moved directly, pass- 
ing right over, or around me, as it 
were, and enveloping me in a thick 
fog, through which I rushed shud- 
dering to my own apartment. 

‘I threw myself on the bed, in 
what would be called, in common 
parlance, “a mortal fright.” The 
effect this first interview with a 
disembodied spirit had on me was 
remarkable. I longed, and yet I 
dreaded, to meet it again. For 
some weeks I entirely forsook my 
library except by day, and went 
regularly to bed before my ser- 
vants. Butat the end of that time 
I grew ashamed of my pusillani- 


mous fear. Was this to be the end - 


of all my study and research? I 
recommenced to sit for communi- 
cations; and then I learned that 
the spiritual body never appears 
to mortal eyes but as a vapour, 
although practice in mediumistic 
vision will render form, features, 
dress, and colour perfectly distinct ; 
that few spirits can materialise, 
or clothe their spiritual bodies 
with a human form palpable to 
touch, without the aid of a trance 
medium, and that those who have 
succeeded in doing so (such ghosts, 
for instance, as have become cele- 
brated in history) have generally 
been spirits of the very lowest 
order, the authors of great crimes 
whilst on this earth, and conse- 
quently disabled (from indulgence 
of evil passions which prevent 
them existing in a purer atmo- 
sphere) from rising above it. 
‘This information gave me a 
distaste for ‘the cultivation of 
seeing mediumship, although I was 
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assured that I possessed it in no 
ordinary degree. But though I 
never encouraged her, from the 
evening I met “Isola” on the 
staircase, she never failed to come 
to me in palpable shape as soon as 
the light was extinguished ; and it 
was not long before I had the 
power to see and recognise all the 
spirits that filled my room; al- 
though with some I never had 
any acquaintanceship either in 
this world or beyond it. 

‘It was at this time my brother 
Arthur died. His marriage, which 
had been contracted about three 
years previously, had annoyed us 
all. He was a great deal too young 
and too poor to take the responsi- 
bilities of married life upon his 
shoulders, and his choice had not 
fallen in a desirable quarter. 
These circumstances had made a 
coolness between us, for which I 
grieved. Arthur was my only near 
relation : we had loved each other 
fondly as children, and it was 
misery to me to be on bad terms 
with him now. But he was of a 
high and rather overbearing spirit, 
and, unable to forgive my first ani- 
madversions on his ill-advised con- 
duct, had refused to communicate 
with me since, and rejected all 
overtures of peace. When he died, 
his regiment was at Malta. Just 
as my father had done, he came to 
tell me of his departure; but his 
appearance was the more remark- 
able from the fact that it took 
place in the daytime. One after- 
noon about three o’clock, on en- 
tering my library from the garden, 
what was my surprise and plea- 
sure to see my brother sitting in 
my arm-chair. He was dressed in 
uniform, but I did not notice that 
peculiarity, so delighted was I to 
meet him again, and so thoroughly 
was I convinced that I saw him in 
the flesh. 

*“ Arthur, old fellow!” I ex- 
claimed, rushing towards him 
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with extended hand, “ when did 
you reach home?” He did not 
answer, though his eyes gazed at 
me earnestly. As I drew nearer 
a pallor overspread his features, 
and he sank backwards. I thought 
he was fainting, and rushed to his 
assistance. 

* He was gone! 

‘By this time I was too well 
acquainted with the phenomena 
of spiritualism to be either fright- 
ened or surprised. I was only 
deeply, deeply grieved. My brother, 
who had lain in the same cradle 
and been nursed at the same 
breast as myself, had left me be- 
fore opportunity had been granted 
us to heal the sad difference that 
had embittered the latter portion 
of our lives. Although I had 
received no earthly intimation of 
the fact of his decease I mourned 
for him as bitterly as though he 
had passed away whilst in my 
arms, and retired to my chamber 
worn out with the violence of my 
grief. In the midst of that wake- 
ful, restless night his voice came 
to me, “ My wife and child!—my 
wife and child!” The words were 
repeated twice. He said no more, 
but they were all-sufficient. Be- 
fore the letter which announced 
his premature demise had reached 
me, one from my pen had crossed 
the ocean to assure his widow of 
my sympathy and desire to help 
her. She came to the castle, 
bringing her little Arthur with 
her, and has remained here ever 
since. Some people wonder (John 
Bulwer amongst the number) that 
I evince so much affection for my 
sister-in-law, but they de not 
know the circumstances under 
which my brother died, nor the 
compact I have made with him 
since. For some time afterwards 
I heard nothing from him. . And 
in toucking on this subject, I 
must remark that it is a singular 
fact that the spirits of the dead 


seem occasionally to have the 
power of appearing immediately 
on their decease (as in the cases 
of my father and brother), but, 
generally speaking, not 

for some space of time; which 
period varies with different indi- 
viduals, and is apparently deter- 
mined by the state of mind in 
which they quit this sphere. 

‘ Be that as it may, my brother 
did not come again to me till a 
twelvemonth had elapsed from 
the period of his death. Then 
he once more manifested himself, 
and has communicated with me 
at intervals ever since. 

* Agatha and her boy were by 
that time established in Castle 
Valence. When I found that she 
took an immense interest in al? 
that I said and did, I confided to 
her the secret of my studies, and 
found, to my pleasure and amaze- 
ment, that she not only sympa- 
thised with and believed in them, 
but had herself prosecuted their 
research in Malta. 

‘I immediately told her the 
whole history of my experience, 
and we resolved to pursue our 
studies together; since which pe- 
riod, although the influence never 
leaves me (I wish it would), I 
have seldom sat alone. Agatha 
is not so powerful a medium as 
myself: she has never been en- 
tranced nor influenced to write, 
speak, or play through spiritual 
agency, but she takes an extra- 
ordinary interest in everything 
concerning spiritualism, and is 
always at my beck and call. 
Together we have plodded through 
all the old black-letter books that 
I have been able to procure on 
the practice of witchcraft and 
necromancy, and compared them 
with the more modern writings of 
Kardec and others, making notes 
as we went, so that I have folios 
of proof ready with which to con- 
front those who would confound 
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the science I pursue with the dia- 
bolical acts prevalent in the dark 
ages. But I have not space to- 
day to notice the nature of the 
communications I have received, 
nor the influence they have had 
on my inner life. 

‘From the first Agatha took a 
great interest in the spirit “ Isola”; 
and “ Isola,” rather to my chagrin, 
seemed almost to desert me for my 
sister-in-law. I tried not to be 
jealous, but I confess it cost me 
a few pangs. To find that a friend 
whom you have considered all 
your own takes a greater interest 
in the conversation of your neigh- 
bour is never flattering; and no 
one knows, except such as have 
tried it, how real and substantial 
are the friendships to be formed 
with those in the spirit world. 

‘ All the more so because there 
ean be no deception. Soul speaks 
to soul. without the intervention 
of matter: it is impossible unde- 
tected to smile with your lips 
while you curse in your heart, 
and therefore all the protestations 
of affection which you receive you 
may rest assured are true. I 
have always observed one thing 
about spirits: they have no hesita- 
tion in speaking their mind, what- 
ever it may be, and the fact lends 
a zest to their communications 
which is absent from the most 
confidential friendship that was 
ever born of earth. 

* * 7 7” * 

‘ Agatha has alarmed me. She 
thinks that Everil is looking ill. 
Can it be the situation of this old 
castle that disagrees with her? 
The moat may make it damp: yet 
I have lived here all my life and 
felt no ill effects from it, and the 
house itself is in perfect order. 

‘Ill! It seems impossible she 
should be ill: such a bright, 
strong, energetic girl as she has 
always beer. I questioned her 
on the subject, and she denied 
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the feeling. She has everything 
that she requires, she said; and 
there is nothing that I can either 
do or get for her. 

**“ But Agatha thinks you are 
looking quite poorly,” I urged. 

‘“ Agatha knows nothing about 
a . 

*“You have no pain — have 
you?” 

‘ At this she actually smiled. 

*“ None whatever! Never had 
any in my life. Don’t know what 
it is! I wish Valence, you could 
put such fancies out of your 
head.” 

*“ But if you look so pale, it is 
natural I should get fanciful.” 

*‘“Do you really care?” she 
commenced, and I was about to 
assure her that I did, when she 
interrupted me again. 

‘“TLook here then, Valence, I 
will tell you the truth, I am 
missing my old friends, Alice 


-Mildmay and Miss Strong —I 


should greatly like to see Miss 
Strong again.” 

‘“Do you wish her to live 
here ?” 

*“Tf you have no objection— 
yes |” 

‘I sighed inwardly. Here was 
another barrier to be raised be- 
tween mutual confidence. As it 
was I felt that my wife was draw- 
ing farther and farther away from 
me each day—I should never be 
able to overleap Miss Strong. But 
I did not let her guess my dis- 
comfiture. 

*“As you will, Everil. You 
had better write to her on the 
subject. And ask Miss Mildmay 
if she will stay with us at the 
same time.” 

‘She thanked me quietly, and I 
thought she was pleased; but when 
I repeated our conversation to 
Agatha, she laughed at my sim- 
plicity. 

‘“ Fancy prescribing old Strong 
and that simpleton Alice Mildmay 
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as a remedy for the ‘ blues.’ You 
are a queer fellow, Valence.” 

‘“ But whatamI todothen? It 
was Everil’s own suggestion. She 
said she wasmissing herold friends.” 

*“ Ah! I dare say she is; but 
she had other old friends besides 
those two chattering women. Now 
I'll tell you the truth, Valence. 
She is fretting after the gaiety 
she has left behind her. Norman 
House was always full of visitors— 
lots of young men coming and 
going—always some fun or flirting 
on the éapis. You have cut her 
off from all this, remember.” 

** But she is a married woman 
now.” 

‘I do not know when I have 
seen my sister-in-law laugh more 
heartily than she did at this re- 
mark. 

*“ And do you suppose being 
married changes a woman’s ideas, 
feelings, and fancies. Oh! you 
goose! Everilis moping, you may 
take my word for it, and what she 
wants is more company. This is 
a very dull place, you must admit, 
Valence.” 

‘“ You have never seemed to 
find it so,” I answered, with a sigh. 

*“ Ah! but I am so different,” 
said Agatha, and she drew near 
me with one of those caressing 
gestures which make all she does 
appear so softand womanly. How 
could I take any interest in a 
parcel of strangers whilst I have 
my dear Arthur's memory to 
cherish, and his child to look after 
and to love? You must make 
allowance for the difference in our 
circumstances, dear Valence.” 

*“ My brother won a jewel in 
you, Agatha, and you will find 
some day that I have not been 
unmindful of your kindness and 
attention to myself. But about 
this @mpany. How am I to set 
about filling the castle ?” 

*“Oh! I should not think it 


would be difficult. Could not Mr- 
Bulwer be persuaded to come here 
for a fortnight? And then—let me 
see—Lady Russell wrote me word 
yesterday, that her brother, Mau- 
rice Staunton, is staying with his 
cousins the O’Connors, at Bally- 
broogan. He’s a very pleasant 
fellow !” 

*“Staunton! is not that the 
young man I met at Norman 
House ?” 

*“ The same.” 

*“ Will he care to come? I 
thought he had rather a penchant 
for Everil, himself.” 

*“Oh! my dear Valence, what 
an absurd idea!” cried Agatha, 
laughing and blushing. “I dare 
say they had a sly little flirtation 
together; but if he was much at 
Norman House, it was not all for 
Everil, J can tell you that.” 

‘I looked at her quickly—there 
was a look in her eyes I had 
never seen before, and a light 
seemed to break on me. 

*“ Agatha! is it possible ?” 

*“Nothing is impossible, ‘you 
stupid fellow,” she said, clapping 
her hand on my mouth; “ but ask 
Maurice Staunton by all means. 
He’s a great favourite of mine, and 
his sister, Lady Russell, you know, 
is one of my oldest friends.” 

‘ And so she went smiling away. 

‘I wonder if she really does 
like Staunton, and if it was for 
her sake he hung about Norman 
House! I should not be in the 
least surprised: Agatha is a 
charming woman, very pretty, and 
only twenty-six. Nothing could 
be more natural than that she 
should marry again. 

‘Well I must look up this 
Staunton, and ask him over; and 
if his company makes Everil look 
a little brighter, I shall be amply 
repaid for my trouble, even though 
he does return my kindness by 
taking away my sister-in-law.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 


A BURNING QUESTION— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF J, 8. MILL—OCTAVE FEUILLET 
ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


N a recent number of ‘ Temple 
Bar’ a writer has addressed 
himself, with a certain facility of 
writing, if not with any very great 
originality of thought, to the con- 
sideration of the social position of 
ladies, and he calls it-a Burning 
Question; justifying the use of 
this flaming title by an assertion 
that a large proportion of, the 
female sex complains bitterly of an 
alleged tyranny exercised by man 
over woman. Women, it appears, 
have four principal grievances: 
(1) They have not the same edu- 
cational privileges that men have ; 
(2) Men persist in thinking that 
as long as women make good 
wives, good mothers, and good 
housekeepers, there is nothing left 
to be desired; (3) Women are 
debarred by social prejudice from 
becoming doctors, lawyers, ac- 
countants, stockbrokers, bankers, 
and so on; (4) Women are not 
permitted to exercise the fran- 
chise. 

With these four complaints the 
writer in ‘Temple Bar’ deals 
somewhat discursively ; and, being 
in the main disposed to agree 
with him, I venture to add a few 
remarks of my own upon a subject 
which is eminently social, though 
I hardly think that it is so fiery a 
question as it has been described. 

In the first place I desire to 
observe, that however much a 
certain feminine school may wish 
to be placed upon exactly the 
same level with man—whom I 
shall studiously avoid describing 
as lord of the creation—there is 
an enormous difficulty to be got 
over in consequence of the fact 
that it is absolutely impossible 
for the sexes to change places, or 
to be so amalgamated that the 


duties of the one can be discharged 
by the other. Epicene individuals 
there may be, but, like hybrids, 
they are of little practical use, 
and can only be regarded as ab- 
normal excrescences for which 
there is no necessity to legislate. 
What we have to deal with is, 
men and women as we ordinarily 
meet them. As far as education 
is concerned there is no reason 
that I am aware of why women 
should not become as learned as 
men in all that books can teach 
them. The sources of information 
are equally open to both; and, as 
a matter of fact, there are many 
women, I am glad to say, who 
seize every opportunity of enlarg- 
ing their spheres of knowledge. 
Firm social laws, which, for ob- 
vious reasons, it would be most 
undesirable to modify, forbid to 
girls that freedom of independence 
and travel which is properly ac- 
corded to young men; and ex- 
perience thoroughly justifies the 
social rules which do not allow 
young ladies to run into tempta- 
tion, and to attempt that process 
of mental agriculture which is 
popularly known as ‘ sowing wild 
oats." The most advanced advo- 
cate of Woman’s Rights, would 
hardly, I presume—at all events 
in England—wish to emancipate 
girls from wholesome domestic 
restraints, and permit them the 
same liberty of action which is 
enjoyed, or otherwise, by young 
men. Surely it is a redeeming 
point of weak humanity that it 
uses all its energies to prevent its 
gentler constituents from learning 
wisdom by bitter experience, and 
by casting on its rougher elements 
the duty of acquiring lessons in 
life by a process in which there is 
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generally far more pain than plea- 
sure. It may be conceded that 
more attention is paid, scholasti- 
cally speaking, to the education 
of a boy than ofa girl. It is far 
more regular, determined, and 
scientific in the one case than in 
the other; and in this respect 
there is, no doubt, considerable 
room for improvement in the 
ordinary governess curriculum. 
Still it cannot be denied that there 
is a widespread feeling against 
herding girls together in large 
schools, and subjecting them to 
the same discipline, severe at one 
hour and lax at another, which 
prevails in the educational esta- 
blishments for boys. We all love 
school-boys, but who can honestly 
admit that we take the same 
interest in school-girls? A boy 
educated at home is almost certain 
to turn out a failure; on the other 
hand there is an equally appre- 
ciable difference between the girl 
who has been brought up at home 
and the girl who has been sent 
away to school; and my experi- 
ence is that the school-girl is the 
least fascinating of the two. I 
am, of course, far from denying 
that there are many bad homes, 
and several good schools; all that 
I maintain is, that, in the vast 
amount of instances, home educa- 
tion is best for girls, and school 
education the best for boys. 

On the whole, I am decidedly 
inclined to think that women 
nowadays have admirable educa- 
tional advantages, and if they do 
not make the most of them it is 
their own fault, and not the fault 
of our social system. 

Next—as to women being good 
mothers, good wives, and good 
housekeepers. I can only say that 
the female—I can call her nothing 
else—who can object to these 
qualities as constituting the 
rationale of woman’s existence 
must be a very superficial thinker, 


and one whom no amount of free 
education could possibly improve. 
Is it not a woman’s noblest privi- 
lege to recognise how in after life 
her tender care, her gentle counsels, 
her deep sympathy, have aided 
son or husband in treading the 
rocky paths which lead to fame? 
Is it nothing to her that her 
maternal and conjugal love and 
instincts can tame and conduct 
the physical impulsiveness, and 
intellectual energies, that without 
her fostering care might have been 
nothing but brilliant coruscations, 
flashing, meteor-like, upon the 
world, and leaving no trace be- 
hind? Is it no source of pride 
to her that, as domestic guardian 
of her husband’s pecuniary re- 
sources, she can save him a world 
of petty miseries, and relieve him 
of those small anxieties which 
worry a busy man and interfere 
with the proper discharge of his 
professional duties? Ought she 
to regret the wealth of wise ex- 
penditure lavished upon the moral 
training of her son, when she sees 
her labour rewarded a hundred- 
fold’ by the success that attends 
upon the labours which she has 
taught him patiently to endure? 
Why, if she be ambitiously in- 
clined—as, indeed, most women 
are—she can fairly regard the 
triumphs of son or husband as if 
they were her own. And I ven- 
ture to think, further, that if 
such women will bring up their 
daughters to discharge their duties 
in the same manner they will not 
have lived in vain. 

But women cannot be doctors, 
lawyers, stockbrokers, and so forth. 
Well, we know, as a matter of 
fact, that lady doctors do exist. 
There is in London one eminent 
example. But the writer in 
‘Temple Bar’ very truly observes 
that ‘a woman may conceivably 
be a doctor in large practice, and 
possibly as able a doctor as any 
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member of the faculty,’ but he 
strenuously maintains ‘that she 
cannot at the same time be a 
model wife, mother, and house- 
keeper.’ The lady doctor whom I 
have in my mind at this moment 
is, if I may believe the first column 
in the ‘Times,’ a mother, and I 
should like to know what became 
of her patients at the time when 
she was incapacitated from going 
to see them, and how she could 
subsequently fulfil her profes- 
sional duties when, if she was a 
loyal mother, she was nourishing 
her infant. I am bound to say, 
that unless the strong-minded 
cohort of revolutionary ladies can 
alter the course of nature, and 
effect the procreation of the human 
species in an entirely different 
manner from that which has 
existed since the days of Adam, I 
do not clearly see how they can 
hope to effect a reform in the 


business habits of the species. If - 


women were lawyers, imagine how 
justice would suffer if a case could 
not go on because the eminent 
leading counsel engaged for the 
prosecution or defence was in an 
interesting condition to which 
forensic excitement might prove 
fatally disastrous ! 

But the strong-minded cohort 
might reply, We grant that 
married women should forfeit 
these privileges ; we maintain that 
women, as long as they remain 
single, ought to have all the pro- 
fessional advantages which men 
possess. To this we can only 
rejoin that we entertain an over- 
whelming doubt as to whether 
suitors would intrust their causes 
to unattractive spinsters. It is 
possible that such advocates might 
get a little Divorce-Court practice, 
or a small amount of business in 
infanticide cases on circuit, but 
we own that our sense of modesty 
seriously prevents us from wishing 
ever to see them in such predica- 
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ments. In the result, we are 
compelled to think that in these 
matters women are very much 
better as they are. 

But when we come to the fourth 
head of complaint, I am bound to 
say that I think that the ladies 
have a good deal to say for them- 
selves. I am very much inclined 
to the opinion that there is more 
to be said in favour of women 
voting for members of Parliament, 
than against their exercising that 
privilege. I see that a great many 
educated and intelligent women 
are excluded from the franchise, 
though they are far more fit to 
exercise it than a very considerable 
proportion of those male persons 
to whom it has been extended. I 
cannot avoid the conviction that 
in this matter of voting for par- 
liamentary representatives, women 
have a clear and decided grievance. 
They form a by no means unim- 
portant part of the community ; 
many are possessed of property in 
their own right: they read news- 
papers, and take a sufficient inte- 
rest in politics; and Iam bound 
to add that I see no reason for 
supposing that, if they had the 
power of voting, they would do 
otherwise than use their power in 
a discriminating manner. Much 
more might have been urged 
against this privilege being ac- 
corded to them before the new 
system of secret voting was 
adopted ; but, under the Ballot, I 
think that the strongest arguments 
against the propriety of the female 
franchise have vanished away. It 
is urged, amongst other things, 
that women know nothing about 
politics. I venture to think that 
the same objection applies to a 
very large number of male voters ; 
and it is obvious that in this 
newspaper age, a woman of toler- 
able education can acquire the 
same amount of information as a 
man can; and on many points I 
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am by no means sure that she may 
not form a more dispassionate 
opinion. It is urged also, that we 
should strongly deprecate the in- 
troduction of political differences 
as an element of domestic discord ; 
but I am disposed to believe that 
the fear is groundless. Husbands 
and wives not unfrequently take 
diverse views on religious matters, 
and recent experience shows us 
that such differences of opinion 
are far more likely 40 disrupt 
society than controversies about 
Conservatism or Liberalism. If 
we permit a woman to rule over 
us as constitutional monarch, it is 
difficult to see why women, under 
certain well-defined limits, should 
not lave a voice in electing the 
‘ faithful Commons,’ and the re- 
sponsible advisers of the Crown; 
and I dare to hold the belief, pa- 
radoxical as it may seem, that if 
the franchise were extended to 
women, we should hear less of 
corrupt practices at elections than 
we do at present. It is, no doubt, 
true that women are more impres- 
sionable than men, and it is pos- 
sible that they may be too easily 
led in the formation of their con- 
victions; but it may be fairly 
urged that a woman is less likely 
to put her convictions on one side 
from narrow motives of self-inte- 
rest than men are; for, as a matter 
of fact, women are much less 
selfish than men. The real ques- 
tion to be considered is, to my 
mind, do the large majority of 
women feel aggrieved at their pre- 
sent position, and do they wish to 
have votes at parliamentary elec- 
tions? I believe that if their opi- 
nions could be polled it would be 
found that only a very insignifi- 
cant number would be found to be 
really discontented with existing 
arrangements. However this may 
be, I certainly shall not be sur- 
prised if our Conservative Govern- 
ment goes in for some chivalrous 


and sensational legislation on the 
subject. 

The writer in ‘Temple Bar’ 
does not give much assistance 
towards the elucidation of this 
last point, but he is inclined to 
think that, on the whole, women 
‘are best away from the ballot-box ;’ 
but he argues, so far as he does 
argue, on the ground that women 
desire the suffrage because they 
suffer from the ‘ injustice of men 
and the law.’ For my own part, 
I can give those women who desire 
to see the law altered, credit for 
such motives. The injustice of 
men towards women cannot be 
said to be particularly glaring, and 
if instances can be pointed to in 
support of the proposition, it 
would not be difficult to cite a few 
facts to show that injustice in the 
relationship between the sexes is 
not entirely upon one side. The 
‘ Temple Bar’ writer is far more 
correct when he says that educated 
women may ‘largely influence 
their husbands’ political views, 
and thereby the politics of the 
country, without themselves pos- 
sessing a vote.’ But, surely, this 
admission is an argument for 
female suffrage, if it is worth any- 
thing at all. 

The writer, however, is anxious 
that, as there is what we call ‘ the 
education of a gentleman,’ so there 
should be ‘the education of a 
lady.’ I always thought that this 
was tolerably well understood, and 
that there was as little, or as much, 
misconception in the public mind 
about the latter as about the 
former. A lady, we are told, 
‘should be taught sewing, plain 
and ornamental, in all its branches; 
she should thoroughly understand 
the great, difficult, and important 
art of cooking, from the point of 
view both of health, of pleasure, 
and of economy; she should grasp 
all the leading principles of health 
and regimen; she should learn 
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double entry; and should, in a 
word, be as complete a mistress of 
her business as a banker or a 
brewer is of his.’ She should be, 
that is, a thoroughly efficient pro- 
fessor of the art of domestic eco- 
nomy. Few married men will be 
found to disagree with this, as a 
general proposition; but the de- 
tails are somewhat feebly ex- 
pressed. Any lady of ordinary 
ability can learn the use of the 
sewing machine in half a dozen 
lessons, and, goodness knows she 
has plenty of patents to choose 
from; she may also, at a trifling 
cost, invest in a knitting machine, 
and make her husband’s socks, 
without any very long and elabo- 
rate education ; and, certainly, ha- 
bitual readers of ‘ London Society ’ 
will not be disposed to think that 
Free Lance undervalues the cu- 
linary art—indeed, I must pause 
at this point to state my gratifica- 
tion at learning that an eminent. 
member of the London School 
Board has recently impressed upon 
his colleagues the desirability of 
cooking being made a subject of 
elementary education, as I warmly 
suggested in these columns some 
little time ago. Still, I do not 
quite see how ladies are thoroughly 
to understand this ‘ great, difficult, 
and important art’ without under- 
going an apprenticeship in the 
scullery and in the kitchen; and 
I am inclined to think that a little 
observation and thoughtfulness be- 
stowed upon the arrangement of 
meals, and especially of dinners, 
will be found sufficient for all prac- 
tical purposes. We are anxious 
that our wives should know how 
to cater for ourselves and our 
guests, and we may be satisfied 
with this; we do not desire that 
they should come to the dining- 
room, like the soup, hot from the 
kitchen. Nor do we think it 
absolutely necessary that they 
should be adepts in the dark mys- 
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teries of ‘double entry.’ I cordially 
agree in the sentiment to the 
effect that ‘a horror of waste, of 
unpunctuality, a desire to make 
money by saving it—not parsimo- 
niously, but judiciously—and by 
spending it appropriately, should 
be a second nature to her :’ only I 
should like to move to omit the 
word ‘second,’ as I think this 
habit of mind is of first import- 
ance. 

And on this subject of spending 
money, I trust that I shall give 
no offence if I venture to say that 
there should be a kind of strike 
among all sensible women against 
the present gross extravagance in 
dress which is so undeniably an 
evil of modern fashions. It is 
impossible to repress a shudder 
when one sees the detailed ac- 
counts of the bills of fashionable 
milliners; there is something per- 
fectly appalling in the considera- 
tion of the costliness of a lady’s 
wardrobe. It would seem as if 
they cansidered it their honour 
and their glory to be first in the 
dazzling rivalry of dress, and as 
if the chief energy of their lives 
was consumed in endeavouring 
to reach some wildly extravagant 
point in the glittering ambition 
of brave attire. Stories, which are 
not fables, are extant of what was 
required of Court ladies when the 
Second Empire was in its fatal 
zenith ; and it is to be hoped that 
some warning may be taken from 
the sudden collapse of the imperial 
magnificence of the Tuileries. Let 
the ladies who are in earnest with 
their complaints of what they con- 
sider their undeserved inferior 
condition, commence by reforming 
the wrongs that they socially 
commit among themselves, and 
possibly their brutal lords will be 
found far more ready to assist 
them in re-dressing their inequa- 
lities. At present the only social 
balance that many of them seem 
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to regard most keenly is a balance 
at somebody’s bankers. 


It was not such as these, we 
may well imagine, that the late 
Mr. John Stuart Mill had in his 
mental vision when he ko perse- 
veringly advocated the extension 
of the suffrage to women. Relying 
so much as he did upon arguments 
from experience, it is astonishing 
that he did not occupy himself a 
little more with ladies’ society 
before he became their political 
champion; for, if we may judge 
rightly from his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
he judged all women by a very 
superior standard, and while we 
may regard this as a very chival- 
rous and noble action upon his 
part, it is to be feared that he has 
unconsciously done a good cause 
harm. Legislation is not con- 
cerned with an ideal,man or 
woman, or with man or woman 
as they ought to be, but with 
what they emphatically are. Re- 
spect for the sacred feelings of 
several living persons prevents a 
critic from analysing the senti- 
ments which probably induced 
Mr. Mill to take the view of 
women which he appears to have 
held; and, indeed, the confessions 
of his ‘ Autobiography’ are too 
meagre for any detailed investi- 
gation of his convictions upon 
this particular point. But we 
may venture to say that he held, 
as a principle, that our existing 
social distinctions between the 
relative positions of the sexes are 
purely arbitrary, and somewhat 
barbarous. He saw no sufficient 
reason why a woman should not 
stand on precisely the same level 
asaman. A perusal of his own 
mental history as written by him- 
self leads the reader to suppose 
that he neyer could have dreamed 
of confining women to the domestic 
spheres of wifehood and mother- 
hood; he possibly—I do not say 


that he did—regarded these posi- 
tions as simply sexual accidents, 
and would have scorned the idea 
of their being the vocations to 
which a woman is primarily called. 
How far such a theory—if he held 
it—is compatible with the social 
conditions of humanity, it is no 
purpose or business of mine to 
consider here ; indeed, such a con- 
sideration requires a large volume 
of psychological and physiological 
investigation. It is sufficient to 
say that such problems cannot be 
solved by any sudden revolution ; 
they are eminently among those 
social difficulties which can only 
be unravelled by time and patience. 
Founder of the school of ‘ philo- 
sophical radicals,’ as we may fairly 
claim Mr. Mill to have been, it is 
almost a national calamity that 
his life was not prolonged for 
another decade at least, so that 
he might have lived to see the 
principles he so earnestly advo- 
cated justified in their approximate 
results, or so modified as to prove 
of substantial and perceptible ad- 
vantage to the well-being of society. 
All along he wrote with the vigour 
and enthusiasm of youth, and, 
like youth, he seems seldom to 
have paused to consider what 
would be the logical result of 
those principles if pushed to the 
test of actual experience. Many 
of those who unfeignedly admire 
the sterling qualities of his power- 
ful mind must have regretted that 
last public speech of his at Exeter 
Hall. His horror of landlordism 
there found its culminating point, 
and many of those who read that 
speech attentively could not refuse 
to regard that horror as a species 
of intellectual monomania. His 
utterances on that occasion con- 
trast strangely with those dicta 
of his calmer judgment in which 
his compassionate contempt for 
the ignorance of the masses was 
unhesitatingly pronounced. Odd 
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as it may seem in speaking of the 
apostle of Utilitarianism, Mr. John 
Stuart Mill was perhaps as un- 
practical a man as ever lived— 
excepting, of course, the way in 
which he discharged his duties in 
the India House. He set up for 
his idol an ideal state of human 
society, and in his fervent worship 
he scornfully strode across the 
units that went to form the object 
of his cultus, and was indignant 
with them for not being good, 
wise, and virtuous, all at once. 
Take the following passage from 
his ‘ Autobiography ’:— 

‘The English public, for ex- 
ample, are quite as raw and un- 
discerning on subjects of political 
economy since the nation has been 
converted to free-trade, as they 
were before; and are still farther 
from having acquired better habits 
of thought or feeling, or being in 
any way better fortified against 


error, on subjects of a more ele-. 


vated character, For, though they 
have thrown off certain errors, the 
general discipline of their minds, 
intellectually and morally, is not 
altered. I am now convinced that 
no great improvements in the lot 
of mankind are possible, until a 
great change takes place in the 
fundamental constitution of their 
modes of thought. The old opinions 
in religion, morals, and politics, 
are so much discredited in the 
more intellectual minds as to have 
lost the greater part of their 
efficacy for good, while they have 
still life enough in them to be a 
powerful obstacle to the growing 
up of any better opinions on those 
subjects. When the philosophic 
minds of the world can no longer 
believe its religion, or can only be- 
lieve it with modifications amount- 
ing to an essential change of its 
«character, a transitional period 
commences, of weak convictions, 
paralysed intellects, and growing 
faxity of principle, which cannot 
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terminate until a renovation has 
been effected in the basis of their 
belief, leading to the evolution of 
some faith, whether religious or 
merely human, which they can 
really believe; and when things 
are in this state, all thinking or 
writing which does not tend to 
promote such a renovation is of 
very little value beyond the 
moment.’ 

Hence we may gather, and the 
inference is neither forced nor un- 
fair, that what Mr. Mill desired 
was that all minds, except the 
‘ more intellectual ’ and the ‘ philo- 
sophic,’ should present a tabula 
rasa whereon his conceptions of 
religious and political truth, of 
social right and wrong, might be 
indelibly engraved. And yet no 
living writer has more strongly 
condemned than he has in his 
book on ‘ Liberty,’ the suppression 
of individuality. And Mr. Mill 
should have remembered, in writing 
about ‘old opinions in religion,’ 
that all men had not the advan- 
tage that he possessed in being 
educated in absolutely none at all. 

Who can reasonably even dream 
of thinking of renovating the basis 
of the belief of mankind? Sucha 
work can be realised only by the 
slow and laborious process of ages, 
and it would be difficult to prove 
that we have any historical know- 
ledge whatever of any such ‘ reno- 
vation.’ Pan may die, but he re- 
appears in another form; if one 
superstition vanishes it is only 
because it merges in another. For, 
in spite of all that Mr. Mill and 
his disciples may urge, in spite of 
the inexorable materialism which 
profoundly scientific professors are 
compassing us about with, in 
spite of the nebulosity which is 
gradually darkening around the 
ancient landmarks of religious 
belief, intuitive ideas will assert 
their sway, and the still small 
voice of conscience will be heard. 
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Does any one dare prophesy that 
the time will come when the re- 
ligious instincts of mankind will 
be satisfied with the intellectual 
worship of that impenetrable mys- 
tery, the First Cause? Are future 
altars to be reared to a god so 
utterly unknown as this? Do I 
wrong the spirit of John Stuart 
Mill if I venture to think that his 
answer to such questions might 
probably be this :—There is no ne- 
cessity to worship anything at all 
except the intellect of able men. 
If by searching you can find out 
God—that is, if scientific inves- 
tigation holds out any hope that 
by-and-by you may discover the 
source and origin of the Life that 
pervades the universe which it 
summoned into being, fall down 
in adoration, if you will; but, 
otherwise, reject the mysticism of 
what is called religion as a simple 
waste of time. Matter is inde- 
structible, and therefore the doc- 
trine of Immortality is true; but 
as to the popular notions of Heaven 
and Hell, and of an anthropomor- 
phic deity, discard such figments 
of uninformed states of society, 
and.do your duty for duty’s sake, 
and not from any hope of future 
reward or fear of future punish- 
ment. Thus renovate your bases 
of belief, and man will be worthy 
of those intellectual powers which 
now he simply degrades. 


Nothing particularly remarkable 
has occurred lately in-the dramatic 
world. The novelties of last season 
were few and unimportant. Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s ‘Clancarty’ at the 
Olympic Theatre has probably been 
the most popular piece this year ; 
and that is not saying much, for 
it is not by any means one of Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s best productions. 
However,the story was interesting, 
and the acting all round extremely 
good, and the pretty little theatre 
in Wych Street has fairly carried 


away the honours. The French 
companies rather came to grief. 
It is strange that common sense 
did not point out to entrepreneurs 
that although two Italian Operas 
may get on, one French theatre 
would be quite enough from a 
commercial point of view. Unfor- 
tunately it is to be feared that 
common sense does not actuate 
managers of theatres as keenly as 
managers of other departments of 
pecuniary investment. Let us 
hope that they are too much en- 
grossed with their opinions of 
dramatic art to stoop sufficiently 
low to reach pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Nothing but a love for 
his art could have induced Mr. 
Boucicault, for instance, to make 
such a bold venture with ‘ Led 
Astray’ as we witnessed at the 
end of the London Season. This 
was a translation, or, I believe the 
correct term is, an adaptation of 
Octave Feuillet’s comedy ‘La 
Tentation,’ and the interest of the 
story turns upon a married lady 
who declines to be contented with 
her husband, and is for ever seek- 
ing an ideal man. By-and-by she 
discovers her ideal, but before any 
actual crisis is reached she satisfies 
herself that, as in most phases of 
life, the real is considerably better 
than the ideal. In Mr. Boucicault’s 
version of the piece the lady does 
not appear to be subjected to any 
very fierce temptation, and conse- 
quently the motive of the play is 
somewhat obscure. The amant is 
a very uninteresting personage, and 
the husband commands consider- 
able sympathy, while the lady is 
exhibited in a remarkably foolish 
aspect. There are, undoubtedly, 
a few strong situations, and in one 
especially Mr. Boucicault has con- 
siderably improved upon his French 
original, but I shall be much sur- 
prised if ‘ Led Astray’ ever be- 
comes anything like a stock piece 
upon the English boards. We 
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must thank the adapter for having 
introduced to us a very excellent 
and intelligent American actor in 
the person of Mr. Charles Thorne, 
whom all play-goers will be very 
happy to welcome again under 
more favourable circumstances. 
Mr. Leathes, who made such a 
good impression on his audiences 
when he played in Mr. Reade’s 
drama, ‘ The Wandering Heir,’ and 
of whom great things were ex- 
pected, was sadly disappointing 
when he attempted the réle of the 
ideal lover in ‘ Led Astray.’ Every- 
body must hope that he will soon 
have the chance of rehabilitating 
his reputation, for he is capable of 
better things. ‘La Tentation’ 
may have been a tolerably interest- 
ing psychological study of cha- 
racter in Paris: ‘ Led Astray ’ was 
simply a feeble drama in London. 

Mademoiselle Beatrice, who is 
better known in the provinces 


than in the metropolis, has re-- 
cently given us another psycho- 
logical study in her representa- 
tion at the Haymarket Theatre 
of Mr. Campbell Clarke’s transla- 
tion of ‘Le Sphinx,’ a drama 
written by the author of ‘La 


Tentation.’ I truly regret that 
I am unable to say that ‘The 
Sphinx’ has not been more suc- 
cessful than ‘Led Astray, for 
both pieces are commendable ef- 
forts to make the British public 
like intellectual dramatic writing. 
The Sphinx-like lady is a very 
near connection of the romantic 
heroine of ‘La Tentation.” If 
she is not a sister, she is cer- 
tainly a first cousin. She has no 
solid reasons for her likings or 
her dislikings. There is no rea- 
son apparent why she should not 
be quite contented with her hus- 
band; there is equally no reason 
why she should suddenly take up 
with the lover upon whom she 
capriciously fixes. She makes a 
great deal of misery for no pur- 
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pose whatever, and eventually com- 
mits suicide under circumstances 
which would most decidedly justify 
a jury in bringing a verdict of tem- 
porary insanity, though the author 
evidently intends the crime to be 
as plain felo de se as ever was per- 
petrated. It is due to English 
want of sympathy with such a 
piece to say that the success it 
achieved in Paris was principally 
due to the realistic manner in 
which Mdlle. Crojsette, who 
played the heroine, portrayed the 
effects of death by strychnine. 
When the drama was played by 
a French company at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre in London, Ma- 
dame Favart, as Blanche de 
Chelles, the Sphinx, died very 
quietly; Mdlle. Beatrice, in the 
English version at the Haymarket, 
has the good taste to die very 
quietly also; and the consequence 
is that in London M. Octave 
Feuillet’s psychological study has 
fallen rather flat, both in ‘La 
Tentation’ and in ‘Le Sphinx.’ 
The result we may gather from 
this fact is, that, whereas French 
melodrama, in which there is 
abundance of incident and fair 
dialogue, finds a congenial home 
upon the English stage, Parisian 
successes, which depend chiefly 
upon the elaboration of cha- 
racter, philosophical conversa~ 
tions, breach of the seventh com- 
mandment, and a great cata- 
strophe, are not likely to prove 
attractive. And it is not difficult 
to find the reasons for this. In 
the first place, if the relationship 
between husband and wife is to 
be broken at all upon the En- 
glish stage, it must be for strong 
and objective motives, such as 
the downright cruelty and vil- 
lainy of either character; if either 
quits the other, it must be fora 
plain and almost overwhelming 
reason; romantic and subjective 
notions or subjects find no favour 
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amongst us, and are as little 
capable of comprehension as Free- 
lovers and Spiritual Wives. Next, 
philosophical conversations are 
usually voted as bores in ordi- 
nary society, and must not ex- 
pect to be treated with greater 
patience on the stage, unless they 
are put in brief and epigrammatic 
forms. Thirdly, a British au- 
dience prefers to find out cha- 
racter by actions rather than by 
talky-talky ; and, lastly, pit, gal- 
lery, and boxes do not care to 
wait through several acts for one 
great final situation ; they like the 
act drop to descend upon some- 
thing that has been emphatically 
done. I do not say that English 
audiences are artistically right. I 
am very far from saying so; but I 
merely record my experience of 
a fact. I have before now, in 
these columns, stated my opinion 
that French dramatists are in- 
finitely superior to their English 
brethren, and in a certain degree 
the play-going public appears to 
endorse my opinion, for adapta- 
tions from French dramas are 
very popular amongst us. And 
I deeply grieve to say that it is 
only the lower class of French 
drama that we patronise so freely 
in its English dress. I am afraid 


that the chief reason why ‘ pys- . 


chological studies’ are not likely 
to thrive on our stage is that our 
actors and actresses, with a few 
solitary exceptions, are absolutely 
incapable of appreciating those 
refinements of character which 
are necessary to the complete 
rendering of the intellectual 
drama. What we want is a 
Comédie Francaise—a school for 
acting. As things are at pre- 
sent, any stage-struck boy or girl 
plunges into the histrionic_pro- 
fession, @ttquires the mechanical 
arts of the profession, and thence- 
forth makes his or her way as an 
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actor or actress. True, there is 
for most of them a severe drud- 
gery to be gone through, and few 
rise to any enviable height. But 
if there was one great theatre in 
London, to belong to which would 
be the ambition of every actor 
and actress, and to write for 
which would be the hope of every 
aspiring play-writer, there would 
be no reason why London should 
not compete with Paris for excel- 
lence in dramatic art, and in all 
probability it would outstrip its 
brilliant rival, for it would not 
rely, as Paris does, on meretri- 
cious effects. But, as far as I 
can see at present, such a notion 
is simply preposterous. The Bri- 
tish public goes to the play to 
be amused—it cares for nothing 
more. If John Kemble or Ed- 
mund Kean reappeared to-mor- 
row, I doubt if they would draw 
ag successfully as Mr. J. L. Toole; 
and Mrs. Siddons would find dan- 
gerous rivals in Miss Emily Sol- 
dene and Miss E. Farren. 

The principal theatrical event 
to look forward to is unquestion- 
ably Mr. Henry Irving’s appear- 
ance at the Lyceum Theatre as 
‘ Hamiet.’ Mr. Irving is an artist 
in every sense of the word, and his 
appearance in the great test part 
is looked forward to with extreme 
curiosity. It is much to be re- 
gretted that Mr. John Clayton 
will be prevented by provincial 
engagements from appearing in 
the play, as his talents would 
have been invaluable as the King 
or as Polonius. I trust that the 
manager of the Lyceum is not 
thinking of making ‘ Hamlet’ a 
‘ one-part piece,’ and that due care 
will be taken to render Shake- 
speare’s masterpiece as worthily 
as is possible. I most earnestly 
hope to be able, in a subsequent 
number of ‘London Society,’ to 
record a thorough triumph. 

Free LANCE. 
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2 AYSIDE Notes in Scandi- 

navia’ is a narrative of a 
journey to Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden, undertaken by a gentle- 
man in search of health ; the prin- 
cipal incidents of which are related 
in the smooth grammatical lan- 
guage one would expect from a 
man of education. Mr. Lower’s 
letters home to his friends were 
doubtless written much in the 
same manner; but it requires 
something more than an easy style 
and a little historical knowledge 
to render a book of travels accept- 
able to the general reader. There 
is perhaps no description of nar- 
rative that requires more force, 
brightness of imagination, and ca- 
pacity of description to make it 
popular than the record of a 
journey—no history more difficult 
to undertake, with any hope of 
success, and yet no history oftener 
undertaken and thrust into public 
notice. Everybody travels in this 
century, and nearly everybody 
seems to imagine that the mere 


fact of travelling renders him. 


capable of writing. One of the 
most difficult things to accomplish 
in writing is to make the reader 
see with the author’s eyes and feel 
with his feelings, and especially 
when the narrative is a true one 
—in fiction, we can ‘ pile up the 
agony’ to any amount; in fact, 
we have only the bare truth to 
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depend upon. And yet, without 
this difficult feat is accomplished 
the book of travels is duller than 
any novel. We wade through it 
from beginning to end, reading 
what was done and seen; but 
never, in one instance, doing or 
seeing it, through the author’s 
talent of description, for ourselves. 
Such a book is the one before us. 
It will be an interesting memento 
of their voyage perhaps to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lower, but we do not learn 
anything new from it relating to 
the countries they journeyed 
through, nor is it written in a 
style calculated to make old facts 
interesting. We think we are 
right in surmising it has been 
written from notes taken on the 
journey. It would have been 
doubtless more interesting to have 
read the notes themselves. To 
smooth the rough edges, and round 
the angles of a description writ- 
ten at the moment the mind is 
glowing with the pleasure it de- 
sires to communicate to others, is 
almost as fatal to its realism as to 
prepare the speech beforehand in 
which we thank the donor of a 
munificent gift. Word-painting, 
likegratitude, should come straight 
from the heart. Réchauffés are 
never so palatable as a freshly- 
cooked dish. 
= . * 2 

Everyone remembers the bright, 
graphic letters of the Special Cor- 
respondent of the ‘ Daily News’ on 
the subject of the Ashantee war. 
They were written on a matter of 
the future history of our country 
which is well worth preserving ; 
and we are glad to receive them 
in a consecutive and portable form. 
They carry on the story of the 
war from the moment Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and officers left England 
to the time that the Ashantee 
kingdom was broken up; giving, 
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not only all the official letters that 
passed upon the subject, and an 
official programme of the military 
manceuvres, but a number of little 
details and private anecdotes that 
must prove exceedingly interesting 
to the public, and give the narra- 
tive a force and reality that render 
it as exciting as a sensational 
novel. Here we have an instance 
of the truth of the assertion made in 
the previous review. Here, letters 
and descriptions written at the 
time possess all the charms of fact 
and fiction combined. This story 
of the Ashantee war is most com- 
plete and absorbing. We recom- 
mend it heartily. 
* + * * * 

It is rather difficult for any one 
but a Scotchman to decide with 
judgment on the merits of Scotch 
songs; and ‘ Home-spun Lilts’ are, 
with few exceptions, written in the 
Scotch dialect. But the exceptions 
are not the best among Mr. Allan’s 
poems, and he is right to stick to 
his mother tongue. His verses 
contain a considerable amount of 
pathos and not a little sarcasm ; 
as when, in that entitled ‘ Modern 
Kirk Fouk,’ after sternly com- 
menting on the inconsistencies of 
his countrymen who cheat, and 
drink, and commit all kinds of 
enormities six days in the week, 
and stand with long faces in the 
kirk on the ‘Sawbath,’ Mr. Allan 
says: 

*Nae wonder that puir fouk gae far 
astray, 
An’ ne’er look near a kirk on Sabbath 
oy Le anomalies they hear and see 
Wither the seed that else wad blossom 
gi’e.’ 


Amongst his songs are some lines 
of singular sweetness and no mean 
power; and especially we would 
enumerate those on ‘ Hame Joys.’ 
‘ Hame “isna Hame, and ‘ Hame- 
less is Hame,’ touch on subjects 
which will come ‘hame’ to most 
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of. us, Scotch, English, or Irish; 
for, whatever the Briton has 
not,. he fas a heartfelt respect 
and love for his domestic circle. 
Mr. Allan is the author of ‘ Rough 
Castings,’ a work we never saw, 
but we predict several fayourable 
reviews for his second attempt. 
a * * + . 

We cannot say much for ‘ Song 
Drifts/ which is just what it pro- 
fesses to be—a book of songs. 
Some of them are pretty, and 
would set well to music, but none 
reach to the dignity of poems. 
They are published anonymously 
and have no particular merit to 
distinguish them from the herd of 
such small volumes that appear, 
are reviewed, and forgotten. 

* * * * >= 

The pamphlet entitled ‘Spi- 
ritualism—the Modern Mystery,’ 
is a reprint of two lectures deli- 
vered on that subject by Mr. H. 
Venman. The question is really 
viewed (as it professes to be) from 
a neutral standpoint, and will, 
therefore, appeal to many who 
neither believe nor disbelieve in 
the matter treated of. Byron said 
that ‘he was a fool who dis- 
believed what he could not dis- 
prove; and with regard to spi- 
ritualism, there is no doubt that 
its strongest opposers find the task 
of proving its untruth more diffi- 
cult than they imagined it would 
be. Mr. Venman’s pamphlet is 
worthy of notice, if only from the 
fact that it is neutral. It is re- 
freshing in these days of wordy 
warfare to find one person capable 
of arguing a point without losing 
his temper or insisting on his view 
being the only correct one. We 
do not think Mr. Venman is fa- 
vourably inclined towards spi- 
ritualism; but he brings for- 
ward all the arguments for as 
well as against it, and never loses 
sight of the character he claims 
for himself. 
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